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Our Corner. 


Jury 1, 1887. 


How the City fathers Tight: 


As illustrated by the enquiry into the Charges made against the City of 
London Corporation, and investigated by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

on 
On March Ist, in the House of Commons, Mr. G. Howell, M.P., after 
previous notice to Sir R. N. Fowler, M.P., brought before the House 
an allegation ‘‘ that a large sum of money, (£19,550 10s.) corporate 
funds of the City of London, had been expended by a Special Committee 
of the Corporation for the purpose of preventing the passing of a Bill 
for the better government of London, brought in by the late Govern- 
ment; that this large sum of money was spent in getting up a bogus 
movement, by bogus conferences and bogus meetings by hired 
lecturers, and attended by hired audiences, for the purpose of 
opposing and defeating a measure then before this House; that 
tickets were forged in order to get possession of meetings lawfully 
called for a lawful purpose, with the view of interrupting and upsetting 
such meetings, and of moving amendments to the resolutions proposed 
thereat ; and that this was a corrupt expenditure by a public body for 
an unlawful purpose, and an attempt to unduly influence the decisions 
of this House”. Mr. Howell gave many details as they had appeared 


in Truth and in the Weekly Dispatch. Sir R. Fowler, an alderman of 
B 
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great piety and high repute for truth and honor, rose at once in his 
place, and said: ‘‘I can only regard the statements that are made as 
anonymous tittle-tattle”. I immediately pointed out that this did not 
amount to a positive denial, and—after Sir R. N. Fowler had leant 
over and spoken to some member of the Treasury Bench—one of the 
Cabinet, Lord George Hamilton, got up and said: ‘ These charges 
have, so far as my honorable friend, the member for the City of 
London, is concerned, been denied by him. (Cries of ‘No’). At any 
rate my honorable friend intended to do so. I thought he had done 
so, but if his words were not, in the opinion of honorable gentlemen 
opposite, capable of that interpretation, he has since then given me 
authority to make that statement on his behaif.” That is, in the House 
of Commons, Sir R. N. Fowler, at first by implication, and then through 
Lord George Hamilton, expressly denied the truth of the charges 
made by Mr. Howell. A Select Committee of five gentlemen—Lord 
Hartington, Sir Joseph Bailey, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Houldsworth, and 
Mr. Stevenson—was appointed by the House to investigate the truth 
of the allegations made. Lord Hartington presided over the Com- 
mittee, the prosecution was conducted by myself, and the defence was 
conducted by Mr. J. Compton Lawrance, Q.C. Fourteen witnesses were 
examined; the City accounts for five years and other documents were 
carefully investigated. Before this Select Committee’ every charge of 
improper payment was most clearly proved, and then it was contended, 
on behalf of the City authorities, that the officials of the City of 
London had the right to spend from their funds, the City estate, the 
moneys shown to have been expended in defending themselves from 
threatened attack. But if Sir R. N. Fowler, Bart., M.P., had acted 
as an honest and straightforward gentleman, this is what he ought to 
have said in the House of Commons on March Ist; and at any rate he 
ought not to have imposed on the House by the lips of Lord George 
Hamilton a statement of denial which he could not possibly have 
believed to be true. 


It may be said by some defender of the City that on March 1st Sir 
R. N. Fowler did not know the facts of the expenditure by the 
authority of the Special Committee. It may be urged that, with his 
great popularity and high repute as an honorable man, he would not 


1 See Report London Corporation (Charges of Malversation), together with the 
Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. Parlia- 
mentary Paper, 161. Price 3s. 3d.; postage 4d. 
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have hazarded an evasive denial by his own lips; still less would he, 
finding this insufficient to then satisfy the House, have added a re- 
quest to a Cabinet Minister to make further on his behalf an explicit 
and absolute denial of matters which he must have known were 
susceptible of proof. It was proved before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons that Sir R. N. Fowler acted as a member of 
the very Special Committee of the Corporation which spent the money. 
The Select Committee unanimously report that Sir R. N. Fowler, ‘as 
a member of the Committee, had of course the means of knowing of 
the expenditure which was being incurred under their authority, and 
he attended the meetings of the Committee on about ten occasions’’. 
It is true that the Committee add: ‘“ It appears, however, that these 
attendances were generally of short duration, and that he took no 
active part in its proceedings”. But while it is doubtless true that 
“generally” Sir R. Fowler only attended a short time, it is also true 
that he was sometimes present from the beginning until the end of a 
Committee meeting. There is one meeting at which, if the official 
minute-book of the City be correct, the City Chamberlain actually 
brought before the Committee, in Sir R. N. Fowler’s presence, some 
facts as to what the Select Committee of the House now declare to be 
‘“‘the extravagant and excessive expenditure for advertising”, and 
when £500 further was voted for it, as Sir R. N. Fowler says, “ pro- 
bably as a matter of course”, the hon. baronet added: “If I was 
present, I did not consider it was a matter concerning me’. On this 
I asked Sir R. N. Fowler: 

‘*But you had had your attention previously to that drawn to the fact 
that the City was charged with expending money unfairly ?—I consider 
advertising a perfectly fair means of spending money. 

**But did you know that the advertisements included advertisements of 
associations, such as the Metropolitan Ratepayers’ Association ?—I did not 
go into the question of advertising. 

‘* Again, I am afraid I have not put it clearly to you. Did you know 
that the advertising included the advertising of such associations as the 
Metropolitan Ratepayers’ Association ?—I do not think I did. I had full 
confidence in the officers of the Corporation, and I left it to them. 

“Did you know that it included the advertising of the Anti-One 
Municipality League ?—I do not know whether I did or not. 

** And, although the Chamberlain was heard, if these minutes be correct, 
while you were there, and although you had been warned before as to the 
expenditure, you cannot charge your memory at all?—I cannot charge my 
memory upon that; I do not think that £500 to Messrs, Street, respectable 
advertising agents, was a large sum. 

B2 
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‘‘That was on account ?—It may have been on account. I should think 
it a very natural thing. Having myself, with my two colleagues, expended 


in a comparatively short contest at least £2,500 in 1860, £500 would not 
strike me as a large sum of money. 


“Having had your attention drawn to these minutes, is it possible that 
similar discussions on demands for warrants by either the Chamberlain or 
the City Solicitor may have taken place in your presence without your 
regarding them ?’—It is possible. I did not consider that it was part of 
my business. I had full confidence in the officers.” 

Sir R. N. Fowler is said to have ‘‘taken no active part” in the 
proceedings of the Special Committee which spent the money, but it 
was proved that in one month he attended no less than five meetings. 
Sir R. N. Fowler admitted that he had a private diary which con- 
tained entries as to what had happened at the meetings of the Special 
Committee at which he personally attended. Sir R. N. Fowler 
admitted that various sums of £500 each might have been authorised 
by the Select Committee in his presence. 


Sir R. Fowler was asked: 


“‘Did you know that the charter movement of Greenwich was almost 
entirely financed by the City ?—That was a thing that lay out of my view. 

‘*Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Stoneham on the sub- 
ject ?—I knew that Mr. Stoneham was active in the movement. 

‘*Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Stoneham on the sub- 
ject ?—I knew he was active in the movement. Not any conversation as 
to details. He got up a meeting, at which I took the chair. 

**Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Stoncham on the subject 
of expenditure of money for which the Special Committee authorised 
warrants ?—I believe not. 


‘Did you know that he was spending money ’—That was a thing that 
lay out of my department. 

‘But whether it lay out of your department or not, did you know it ?— 
I do not think I did. If I did know it, it was as a matter of gossip; it was 
a thing entirely out of my department.” 


Can anyone doubt on this that Sir R. Fowler was well acquainted, 
if not ‘tas to details” at any rate as to the main facts, with Mr. 


Stoneham’s expenditure? And Mr. Stoneham spent at least £1,287 
in one year. 


Sir R. N. Fowler was further asked: 


** Will you undertake to say that you did not know that the City were 
paying for the advertising of the Metropolitan Ratepayers’ Association ?— 
I do not think my attention was ever called to it; I might have heard it 
casually, I was leaving the matter entirely in the hands of my colleagues. 
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“You think you might have heard it casually ?—I will not swear I 
did not. 

‘*Did it never occur to you, being a member of the* Special Committee, 
to inquire why the City funds, the City’s cash, were being expended in 
advertising the Metropolitan Ratepayers’ Association ?—-Well, the Metro- 
politan Ratepayers’ Association was acting in conjunction with the City, 
and, therefore, I think, we were at liberty to assist them. 

‘You knew at that time that the Metropolitan Ratepayers’ Association 
was acting in conjunction with the City ?—I suppose I did; I did not know 
anything about the details of it. 

‘““No, I am not putting the details to you, only the bare fact ?—I 
presume, of course, I knew; it is some years ago.” 


The Metropolitan Ratepayers’ Association was mentioned by Mr. 
Howell in his speech in the House as a ‘‘ bogus association” financed 
by the City. It was proved that the so-called Metropolitan Rate- 
payers’ Association was started under the directions of the City 
Solicitor, and that it received £2,950 from City funds. On oath Sir 
R. N. Fowler said, ‘‘I presume, of course, I knew”. In the House 


of Commons he authorised a Cabinet Minister to give an explicit 
denial. 


Is it possible that Sir R. N. Fowler did not know what the Special 


Committee did? He was asked as to another meeting at which he 
was present : 


‘“‘Was that meeting about the Bill for the Reform of the Municipal 
Government of London ?—Yes, I think so; the Committee to which I re- 
ferred before. I have a memorandum in my own diary that we discussed 
the Bill. 

‘*Would you make memoranda in your own diary that you attended 
the Committee ?—I generally did; but there are one or two dates that I do 
not seem to have marked. 

**Would you put in your diary any particular matter besides the fact 
that you attended ?—I might, if there was anything important. 

‘‘Have you looked through that minute-book ?—Yes, I have looked 
through it. 

‘* Now, having looked through it, can you charge yourself whether on 
that day, or on some other day, at a meeting of the Special Committee 
which you attended, Mr. Remembrancer did not make some report as 
to what he was doing with reference to opposing the action of the 
Municipal Reform League ?—I suppose he reported at every meeting what 
he was doing. 

‘*T think it is very likely; I am asking whether you remember it ?—I 
have no special recollection of it. 

‘*Do you remember that he complained of the difficulty in relation to 
amendments at the meetings ?—It is very possible that he did. 
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‘* And that he had had to employ men to protect the speakers ?—I think 
that is very possible. I have known meetings in London for a long time, 
and there is a very eminent member of this House, the present President of 
the Local Government Board, Mr. Ritchie, who is known to all the Com- 
mittee; he has been twice returned for the Tower Hamlets, and three times 
for his present constituency; and he has authorised me to say to this Com- 
mittee that such has been the disturbance at meetings that he has not beer 
able to hold them at the last two elections. That shows the difficulties 
under which the meetings were held. 

“What I wanted to put to you was whether you remember Mr. Goldney 
asking for a warrant, I will not say for a large sum, but for a sum, and 
alleging that he was put to considerable expense by the need of protecting: 
the speakers who moved amendments at the meetings ?—I do not recollect 
his doing so, but I think it very probable that he did so; and I can quite 
understand that it was necessary.” 

And yet Sir R. N. Fowler in the House authorised a member of the 
Government to say that he knew nothing about the opposition alleged 
by Mr. Howell to have been paid for by the City. £19,550 10s. 10d. 
was proved to have been expended in financing associations, such 
as the Metropolitan Ratepayers’ Association, Metropolitan Local 
Self-Government Association, Anti-One Municipality League, South 
London Municipal Association, described by Mr. Howell as ‘“‘ bogus” 
associations, which were mostly started by paid agents employed by 
City officials under the direction of, and with the knowledge of, the 
Special Committee, and which associations were used as a means of 
creating a fraudulent, unfair, and collusive opposition to the proposed 
legislation for London municipal reform. Improper use and malver- 
sation of funds are also shown in promoting and carrying on collusive 
and fictitious charter movements in Lambeth, Woolwich, Greenwich, 
and other places in the Metropolis, with the view of representing 
these to Parliament, and to the Privy Council, as spontaneous and 
bond fide movements, when they were really only intended as oppo- 
sition to the Government Bill. (The fictitious nature of the charter 
movement is especially illustrated by Mr. Stoneham’s answer, ‘“‘ When 
the London Government Bill was dropped, the charter movements 
were let fall through by the City to a great extent”’.) Improper 
use is further shown in paying men to attend in very large 
numbers for the purpose of opposing, sometimes with violence, 
the meetings in favor of the reform of the Corporation; in 
paying for sham deputations, sham meetings in favor of the City, 
and for unfair reports which were published in the press; in pro- 
curing signatures to petitions intended to be presented to Parlia- 
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ment, and many of which were actually presented to Parliament, 
against a Bill for the reform of the Corporation of the City of London; 
and in improperly procuring signatures to petitions intended to be 
presented to the Privy Council in favor of various charters for 
metropolitan districts. 

It was fully proved that the Special Committee of the Corporation 
were repeatedly warned of the illegal and improper expenditure ; 
that the Lord Mayor of the City of London, the Special Com- 
mittee, and Sir R. N. Fowler, M.P., knew in 1883 that officials of 
the Corporation were charged with being concerned in the issue of 
forged tickets to oppose a meeting called in favor of the reform of 
the Corporation of the City of London; that considerable expen- 
diture took place in connexion with the issue of such forged tickets; 
and that officials of the City, and paid agents of the Special Com- 
mittee, are shown to have been connected with the issue. 


CuarLes BrapLAvGH. 
(To be concluded.) 





Culture and Reaction. 


A Cuarrer mn Poriticat Scrence. 





Some years ago a rather brisk breeze of discussion was set up in the 
political and literary world by a remark which came from the Earl of 
Carnarvon, to the effect that, whatever might habitually be said to 
the contrary by politicians of a different way of thinking, three- 
fourths of the intelligence and literary ability of the country were on 
the side of that political party to which the noble Earl belonged. 
I recall this utterance, not with the purpose of discussing it on its 
merits, but in order to make the confession that perhaps some of us 
on the “extreme left’? did not, in our comments at the time, fully 
recognise the amount of sociological truth which, politics apart, 
underlay the Earl’s assertion. Our rejoinders, I think, took the shape 
of more or less derisive denials, supported by more or less detailed 
evidence going to show that certain Conservatives were not very 
clever, while certain Liberals were. Now this might for practical 
purposes be an adequate kind of answer to Lord Carnarvon, whose 
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farsightedness in respect of his claim I should be loth to vindicate ; 
but behind the merely partisan aspect of the matter there is an 
issue of more permanent importance, leading as it does to one of 
the central problems of practical philosophy. It is with an eye to 
this problem that I take up his lordship’s thesis; and indeed it is 
from this point of view only that it becomes at all impressive; for 
in its partisan sense it deserved most of the banter passed upon it. 
It was, I think, a writer in the Saturday Review who lately said that 
whereas twenty years ago most intelligent men were Liberals, to-day 
they are mostly Conservatives, Mr. Gladstone being the cause; but 
this is is too obviously one of those pieces of party philosophy 
which, as Mr. Arnold observes, cannot possibly impose on anyone 
outside of party politics. If the personnel of the House of Commons 
is to be looked to for proof of such contentions, they cannot be 
entertained for a moment; and it is only in setting party politics 
aside that they can be seen to have any admixture of truth. Once we 
get outside the strife of platform and newspaper, however, the case 
wears a different look. It has to be admitted—and no Liberal need 
hesitate to make the admission—that in this country not a few men 
of unchallengeable calibre and culture are found taking up, whether 
early or late in life, a position more or less unfriendly to what are 
regarded as the popular social or political tendencies of the time— 
or to one or other of these tendencies. It is impossible to make an 
exhaustive catalogue; but, taking the names of a few of the dead 
with a number of the living, we may make out such a list as this: 
Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. W. R. Greg, Sir Henry Maine, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, Mr. Arnold, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Froude, George 
Eliot, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Lord Tennyson, and—on some counts 
perhaps—Mr. Swinburne; while we may name in addition such 
younger literary men as Mr. Traill, Mr. Andrew Lang, and Mr. 
Saintsbury. Now, instead of simply countering this list with another 
made up of the names of those who are known to believe confidently 
in democracy and all its doings, let us simply see what is implied 
in the drift of such a number of various minds towards the position 
which we define as reactionary ; a term which of course is question- 
begging, and in that capacity saves exposition. It will be well, how- 
ever, to limit as far as may be the ground taken as granted in our 
inquiry; and to that end I seek to lay stress rather on tendencies 
than on questions of immediate policy; and, above all, on the 
careers of the dead rather than on the careers of the living. Only, 
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it is needful to indicate wherein the reactionism of the living is held 
to consist. 

Carlyle, to begin with, presents us with the spectacle of a man 
who, setting out in youth with political sympathies of a decidedly 
forward kind, ended by taking up an attitude scarcely distinguishable 
from that of an average irascible member of the British aristocracy, 
stricken with years and infirmities, and furious at the last extension 
of the suffrage. That this is no exaggeration, but an accurate though 
perhaps unsympathetic account of the facts, can easily be ascertained 
by anyone who will for a little set aside the glamor of Carlyle’s per- 
sonality and make a dispassionate study of his mental history. As a 
youth we find him so strongly in sympathy with the misgoverned 
common people in Scotland that when a friend suggests that he should 
join the volunteers who, on the side of the Government, apprehend 
a civil war, he intimates that he is not sure he should not take the 
other side.’ In his diary, again, in his early married years, we find 
the most emphatic condemnation of a social system in which a careless 
aristocracy, masters of the soil and of the laws, give their lives to 
sport and luxury, and let the people stumble under their burdens as 
best they can.? So too we find him passionately condemning the mis- 
government of Ireland. Then, in the “‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution”, we have a hundred suggestions of advanced humanitarian 
opinion, apart from the denunciation of the old regime; as when he 
falls into a sardonic reverie on the ethics of the trade of the soldier, 
in whose case the destruction of human life is regarded as a glorious 
pursuit because he happens to wear a uniform and has his weapon 
nicthodically girded on his thigh.’ All this sympathy with rationalism 
in morals and politics did not disappear ina day. In the “ Latter 
Day Pamphlets”, among much that is obscurantist and reactionary, as 
the virtual defence of slavery and the protest against humane manage- 
ment of prisons, we have still denunciations of an unworking 
aristocracy, devoting its life to the preservation of game; satire on 
the leaders who seemed to be at the top of things simply by force of 
levitation; and sarcasm on the futile bureaucracy which spent its 
time in docketing papers and “having the honor to be”. But a 
change gradually came over the thinker’s spirit. It began, doubtless, 
when he began to formulate for himself the doctrine that great men 





' « Reminiscences,’ i. 153. 
* Froude’s “ Life ’’ (First Forty Years), ii. 83, 87-8. 
* « History of the French Revolution.”” People’s ed., iii. 41. 
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were not merely great instruments of human progress, but that it was 
the eternally destined lot of mankind in the mass to be always in 
subservience to such men. In his young days he instinctively viewed 
heroes as a kind of person the world could do very well without.! As 
he extended his view, and realised what forces great men of all orders 
had been in human history, he made the blunder natural to a mind 
which scouted all sociological method and a temper which spurned the 
social instinct; swinging round from one extreme to the opposite; 
from a temperamental dislike of one species of platitude to an equally 
temperamental aversion for another. For the mature Carlyle, human 
history is a mere background across which pass the salient figures of 
the men of special faculty—and not even all of these, for his apprecia- 
tion is limited, and he sees Cosar and Cromwell and Frederick, with 
hardly an eye for Aristotle and Pheidias and Michel Angelo. Nay, 
he is prejudiced and just a trifle snobbish in his own sphere, paying a 
singular adoration to final success as distinguished from capacity ; 
caring little for the masterly Hannibal, and having small sympathy to 
give to a forceful Marlowe who dies in his flower. And while we can 
see clearly enough that there is a moral element which asserts itself, 
however capriciously, in his choice of favorites, there is yet no security 
that the caprice will not in any one case be extravagant. He would 
perhaps never dream of doing for Marlborough, ablest of all English 
soldiers, what he did for Cromwell; but see how he juggles over the 
iniquities of some of the men he happens to be drawn to; and how 
Frederick, in spite of all mendacities and pettinesses, must needs come 
out great because he was a strong king. In the lecture on Napoleon 
there is a vindication of the Emperor’s veracity of character, which 
only proves how fantastically foolish a great writer can be. How 
leniently, again, does the historian and essayist handle the vices of 
Mirabeau, whom he likes ; and how ruthlessly does he point the finger 
at Marat, whom he does not like.* Let us remember to his credit 
that when there was transacted before his own eyes the crime of 
Napoleon III., the righteous spirit in the man broke out in words of 
wrath at the wickedness, with words of just contempt for the criminal; * 
but I confess I can feel no security that if that crime had been only 

1 «Essay on Burns,”’ People’s ed., p. 6. 

2 Compare, in the ‘‘ French Revolution’’, the passages on the two men’s 
deaths, ii. 124, iii. 144. 


* Froude’s ‘‘ Life ’’ (London period), i. 152. Compare Mr. Moncure Conway’s. 


article in Harpei’s Magazine, May, 1881, p. 907. 
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a hundred years off, the successful plotter would not have figured for 
Carlyle as a capable ruler of men, a trifle unscrupulous perhaps, but 
still estimable as possessing the one thing needful, the power to put 
his foot down. For certainly Carlyle systematically eulogised men 
who were not appreciably better than the third Napoleon; and his 
devotion of his last working years to an apotheosis of Frederick, what- 
ever may be the brilliance of the literary result, and the real value of 
the facts compiled, remains a proof of the final and fundamental 
perversion of his judgment as a critic of life. 

All this, then, can be seen to be an aberration of sentiment, trace- 
able to a simple incapacity for self-analysis and a lack of patience with 
human evolution. The young Carlyle, glaring on the world of con- 
vention and dulness around him, ceases by degrees even to desire that 
the mass should ever be levelled up. He becomes bitterly impatient 
of all claim that they should in any way govern themselves. To his 
mind, further fanaticised by an arbitrary theosophy, their place in the 
order of things is to de ruled, apart altogether from any choice of 
theirs. All talk of political reform or government by the will of the 
people become to him an intolerable presumption ; and as he alienates 
himself more and more from sympathy with popular aspiration he 
begins to look very leniently on what he had formerly frowned at. 
At the funeral of the Duke of Wellington we can still find him re- 
senting the sight that catches his eye, of a dignitary being driven 
along in one of the Queen’s carriages as a mourner and all the while 
tranquilly reading a newspaper.' But in the last years of all Carlyle 
is reconciled to the aristocracy. They have not yet learned to work, 
but he has forgiven them that. They still assiduously preserve game, 
but that little weakness no longer irritates him ; and he actually puts 
it on record that with their charm of manner, their cheerful stoicism and 
perfection of politeness they seem to him ‘‘ the best of English classes ” ;* 
as if aristocracies at all times and places had not had the same kind 
of merit—a merit which in itself is simply the final proof of their 
immense advantages. Carlyle had long ceased by this time to care for 
any forward movement of the day; and he expresses to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in his old age a hope that it may fall to that General’s lot to 
suppress the House of Commons.* The Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, an act which few Conservatives of any school would now care 
to undo, was for him a mere unscrupulous device of anarchic faction ;‘ 


! Froude’s “ Life’’ (London section), ii. 126. 2 « Reminiscences ’’, ii. 190. 


® London “ Life’’, ii. 446. # Tb., ii. 365, 
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and though he learned before he died to regret some of the things he 
said in regard to the American civil war,' the old tree could not change 
its bent. 

No other case, perhaps, is so vivid or so instructive; and it is not 
to be supposed that the other personages in our list will be found to 
exhibit the same kind of development; but one or two tendencies of 
temperament will be found to explain the various phases of reaction 
they present. Thus the ordinary primitive passion for war determines 
in large measure the attitude alike of Professor Tyndall, Lord Tenny- 
son, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Swinburne, in matters of general politics. 
It was on the occasion of the victory of Tel-el-Kebir, an inglorious 
triumph won where the responsible Minister has since admitted we 
had no right of battle, that Dr. Tyndall, writing from the inspiring 
environment of the Alps, devoutly repeated the exclamation of Burke, 
‘‘Thank God, we are a people yet!”* Mr. Arnold, again, thinks it 
makes for righteousness to sneer at the Peace Society, and at the 
withdrawal from the Transvaal war after the defeat of Majuba 
Hill; while the Poet Laureate, Mr. George Meredith, and Mr. Swin- 
burne, have of late been equally doing their best to foster the Chauvinist 
tastes of their countrymen, never very profoundly modified by the 
instincts of economy which these gentlemen so severely reprobate. A 
quasi-poem given to the world by the novelist ‘‘ Ouida” some years 
ago was a further testimony to the strength of the primeval instincts 
in literary minds. There is no discoverable differentiation between the 
bellicose passion as these display it, and its manifestations in the case 
of the general populace. ‘‘Ouida’’’s muse has no more recondite 
inspiration than the concept of ‘‘ Rule Britannia” ; Lord Tennyson and 
Mr. Swinburne feel about the British navy as do all British boys at 
school, conjuring with the names of Blake and Nelson and objurgating 
the French,’ as did their forefathers in after-dinner speeches begotten 
of port-wine; and the younger and erewhile democratic poet’s contri- 
bution to the ethical discussion raised by recent wars of aggression is 
an addition to the outcry over Gordon, whose life’s work consisted in 
selling his sword to one tyrannous power after another for the subju- 
gation of their rebels. Mr. Meredith is unquestionably a subtle and 





1 7b., ii. 247, note; Mr. Conway’s art. p. 909. 

? See his letter in the Times, Sept. 22, 1882. 

3 Compare the Laureate’s ‘‘Third of February, 1852,’’ and Mr. Swinburne’s 
‘‘Word for the Nation’’ in the volume “A Midsummer’s Holiday”; and sce 
also the latter's prefatory verses to a recent volume by Mrs. Davenport Adams. 
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original novelist; but the generic principle of “our side for ever” 
serves him sufficiently for poetic motive when he turns his thoughts to 
the relations of the European powers. 

One calls this outcrop of the war spirit reactionary, inasmuch as 
it obviously tends to make all political thinking revert to a lower 
stago than that it has reached among the better minds; and one sees 
that the explanation is at bottom physiological—that these passions 
are really physical survivals. Hardly less materialistic, however, is 
the explanation of reactionism of that more comprehensive kind in 
which men turn, like Carlyle, against the general movement of 
political thought for lack of sympathy with ordinary aspiration. It is 
the same nervous impatience of the methods of actual progress that 
makes Mr. Ruskin ever and again break out in random invective, 
finding relief for his pent-up feelings in explosions to the effect that 
he and Carlyle alone in these days have stood for ‘‘God and the 
Queen’’. That is the genuine note of reaction ; the resentment of the 
man who would have his fellows go in a particular way, and who, 
when they do otherwise, not merely grows bitter over their perversity, 
but throws himself into any camp from which he can assail them. 
More orderly, and therefore more weighty, is the reaction of a mind 
like Sir Henry Maine’s; but here again I venture to impute a strictly 
instinctive or sub-rational impulse, a temperamental aversion to the 
faults and crudities of democratic thinking, leading to a rejection of 
all democratic opinion, and an assumption of the contrary attitude 
without a corresponding scrutiny. If Sir Henry’s attitude in politics 
were strictly an expression of reasoned judgment, he could not rest 
content with merely exposing the evils of democratism: he would go 
on to contrast with them the evils of monarchic systems and try to 
strike a balance. This he never does; and our verdict must be that 
he is swayed by a primary antipathy which he has not submitted to 
proper intellectual tests, intelligent as is the form of its utterance. 
In Mr. Froude’s case, of course, the fact is much more apparent. 
That gifted writer, loosely girt with the mantle of Carlyle, seems to 
have now become permanently incapable of arranging his prejudices 
and predilections in any consistent scheme whatever; and his ejacu- 
tations on current history in his latest work do but prove that he feels 
sore about certain developments of thought which he cannot confute 
or even properly analyse.’ 








1 See ‘‘ Oceana’’, small ed., pp. 10, 25, 337. I may refer to a detailed criticism 
of this book in the Nutiona!l Reformer, November 7th, 1886. 
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When we come to such names as those of George Eliot and 
Herbert Spencer, it behoves us to discriminate our grounds; the 
tendencies of such writers, and the manner of their relation to 
life, being so distinctly different. But in each, I fancy, we may 
detect so much manifestation of the spirit of reaction in one 
form or another as will usefully illustrate the problem as to the 
sources and laws of that influence in general. Of George Eliot 
we say with all possible respect that while her total influence 
could not but be beneficent at all times, there is to be detected in her 
own mental life a certain narrowing and shrinking of opinion, a 
change of temper bearing alike on her political, religious, and social 
attitude. On almost all lines of thought she learned to take, at times 
if not always, the stationary as against the progressive attitude, setting 
her face against absolute straightforwardness in matters of religion ;' 
giving her sympathy to the purely fanatical movement of Jewish 
nationalism after having seen in her youth its worse aspects ;*> coming 
to approve of the politics of Lord Beaconsfield because she was 
sensible of the weaknesses of Mr. Gladstone ;* deprecating the attempt 
to educate servants,‘ and so on—positions all discernible as phases of 
a growing dislike to moving on, and of a desire to cultivate old- 
standing associations for their own sake. Again the factors are 
traceable to the province of physiology. And such, I suspect, is 
likewise the case even in regard to the sociological teaching of Mr. 
Spencer. ‘There is no occasion here to seek to prove any of his 
distinctive views right or wrong: we have simply to recognise, without 
begging the question, in the first place a remarkable apparent differ- 
ence in the tone of some of his earlier and some of his later reasonings 
—as, his early views on property in land and his later attitude 
towards pauperism, the former opinion having entirely disappeared 
from his politics—and, secondly, the very pronounced conflict between 
his formulated principles of social action and the whole drift of 
modern legislation. For the moment I propose to take this simply as 
a datum, implying no further comment than this, that his political 
criticism, like Sir Henry Maine’s, takes account of one set of evils 
only, and is thus, to say the least, not rigorously scientific. Finally, 











1 See the “ Life ’’, ii. 6, 64, 343. 2 7b., i. 171-3. 

3 See Lord Acton’s article on ‘‘ George Eliot’s Life’’, Nineteenth Century, March, 
1885, p. 475. Compare the “ Life’’, iii. 199. 

4 Tn an article contributed by her to the Pull Mall Gazette during her life, and 
reprinted there since her death. 
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instead of discussing singly the other writers before-mentioned, I 
would cite, as typical, an utterance in which Mr. Andrew Lang has 
betrayed as his ground for hostility to democratism the very natural 
objection of a man of wit and culture to declamatory platitude; this 
objection, as in the previous cases, being acted on without any 
reference to the most obvious counter-considerations. Mr. Lang has 
recently stigmatised M. Renan’s later moral teachings in severe terms, 
as those of an elderly butterfly; and he takes occasion in the course 
of his strictures to condemn that author by implication for having 
taken away from many people their religious faith’; but when in 
another portion of his writings he chances to allude to the political 
faith of a somewhat large section of the human race, he delivers 
himself to the effect that ‘“‘democratic ecstasies are a tissue of historical 
errors and self-complacent content with the commonplace” ;* a propo- 
sition which betrays small desire to encourage men to be happy in 
their delusions, whatever may be its historical truth. 

Instead, now, of raising a discussion on the lines of contemporary 
politics, which is so rarely a fruitful course, let us go back some 
distance in our own history, by way of tracing the relations between 
culture and action at a time sufficiently far removed to permit of our 
judging without prejudice and coming to conclusions without heat. 
Again, of course, we must be content to take a few typical names. 
And perhaps we shall find no more permanently interesting one than 
the first I shall take from bygone history—that of Sir Thomas More. 
Here we have a man producing in his prime a work that for insight 
and originality stands alone in its period, and that went so far in 
advance of ordinary political thought that the reader of to-day finds 
it more modern in tone and drift than anything in English political 
literature since. Here the Socialist will find his abstract principles 
anticipated in most essential points; and the practical reformer will 
be startled by a number of wise suggestions which the world has not 
yet, after these three hundred and seventy years, learnt to act upon. 
Yet this very writer, so advanced in his theories that his contem- 
poraries did not even think of resenting them, became in later life a 
bigot of the bigots, a superstitious fanatic, and a persecutor. In the 
‘“‘ Utopia” we find a theory of religious universalism* so broad that 
only in our own time are men able to take it all seriously. And yet 





1 Forinightly Review, January, 1887. 
* Preface to Parchment Library ed. of Poe’s Poems. 
3 Morley’s ed. (‘* Ideal Commonwealths’’), pp. 148—162. 
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when, later in his life, it is proposed to reform the corrupt Church 
existing in his day in England, see how More meets the innovators. 
It being pointed out that the clergy hold half the entire revenues of 
the country, he hotly appeals to the crudest superstition by picturing 
the terror of the souls in purgatory at the cessation of masses for their 
repose. Heretics he assails as rebels who aim at massacring the 
clergy. His style in theological controversy is described by the elder 
Disraeli, who panegyrises him, as filled with ludicrous ribaldry ; the 
historian Oldmixon sees in it with astonishment the language of a 
monk.! The truth is, More had grown sincerely and extravagantly 
superstitious: he believed in the napkin which gave the image of 
Jesus’ face, and in a portrait of the Virgin painted by St. Luke: in 
his daily life he latterly practised penance, wore a hair shirt, and 
scourged himself with a knotted cord. From this the transition is 
easy to persecution; and when a heretic is convicted of holding the 
damnable doctrine that there are no rewards or punishments before 
the judgment day, More rejoices that he is ‘burned as there was 
never wretch I ween better worth”*. ‘‘A strange and mysterious 
change ’’, Isaac Disraeli terms this transformation. Hallam, less ready 
to admit mysteries in anything, observes shrewdly enough that ‘‘ such 
changes . . . are very common, as we may have abundantly observed, 
in all seasons of revolutionary commotions. Men provoke these, 
sometimes in the gaiety of their hearts, with little design, sometimes 
with more deliberate intention, but without calculation of the 
entire consequences, or of their own courage to encounter them. And 
when such men, like More, are of very quick parts, they are often 
found to be not over retentive of their opinions, and have little diffi- 
culty in abandoning any speculative notion, especially when, like 
those in the Utopia, it can never have had the least influence on their 
behavior.”’* But this is after all only a general statement of the fact; 
hardly an explanation of it; and when Hallam goes on to say that 
the Utopiais ‘ingenious rather than profound’’, while his judgment is 
indeed in a sense true, he is virtually evading the difficulty. It is 
not by virtue of “profundity” that ordinary men stick to their 
opinions, and “ingenious” is hardly the word for a book which 
transcends nearly all the fixed ideas of its time, and startles us when 





1 See Disraeli’s essay, ‘‘ The Psychological Character of Sir Thomas More,”’ in 
the ** Amenities of Literature.”’ 

2 « Workes, ed. 1557, fol. 348, cited by Disraeli. 

3 « Introduction to the Literature of Europe,’’ Pt. I. ch. iy. § 35. 
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we come to it to-day by the lucidity with which it formulates for us 
ideas we had thought to be new.’ Disraeli better appreciated the 
case when he called it mysterious. For whatever laws we may find 
for the facts of human degeneration, for the ebb as well as for the 
flow of good in life, we shall never divest these laws themselves of 
their share in the elusive mystery of that infinite whole in which they 
are but faint traceries of outward order. And while the shrewd 
common-sense observer of men may be content to dispose of certain 
forms of intellectual tragedy by simply saying that such backslidings 
are common, for others of us there must remain, in every spectacle of 
the relapse of gifted minds from great things to small, a profound 
sense of pathos. It was a poet’s feeling of this that made Schiller 
exhort his fellows to reverence the dreams of their youth; and no 
complacent formula will outweigh the failure or drape the bareness 
of those lives in which the dreams of young aspiration are neither 
reverenced nor regretted ; in which the high imagining is not so much 
discarded as simply lost, fading into the light of common day, as the 
untransfigured man grows well pleased to repeat the shibboleths of 
the market-place, salute the idols of the multitude, and cast his crown 
of hope under the ignoble feet of the palsied lords of life, whose 
names are Custom and Cowardice, Sloth, Ignorance, and credulous 
Fear. 

Some practical explanation we must seek, however, for such a 
relapse as that of Sir Thomas More; and if we are to inquire 
rightly we must look at the matter psychologically. That is, we 
must regard the man as an organism endowed with certain gifts and 
tendencies, certain mental inclinations inherited from the past, which 
must modify or develop according to their strength and according to 
the circumstances; such development or modification constituting the 
upshot of his life. Roughly, that is the formula of all our lives; and 
true biography would simply be a process of filling it out in detail. 
Now in More’s case we have to reckon with two conflicting elements ; 
an originally strong faculty of criticism of life; and a still stronger 
tendency, as it in the end turned out, to crystallisation of thought 
in the face of practical opposition to his action. It is difficult to 
express how much of our resistance to fresh currents of ideas is a 








1 Tn his first edition (} 34) Hallam laid it down that ‘the Republic of Plato no 
doubt furnished More with the germ of his perfect society” : in 1847 he added the 
candid note :—‘ Perhaps this is at least doubtful; neither the Republic nor the 
Laws of Plato bear any resemblance to the Utopia’’. 
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mere matter of physiological aversion to changing our habit of mind. 
The truth is that when once a particular way of viewing things has 
become habitual to us, any contention that clashes with it is apt to 
incur our hostility irrespective of any process of logical examination 
on our part. In two cases out of three, men do not oppose opinions 
because they perceive them to be unsound; but proceed to prove to 
themselves that the opinions are unsound because they find themselves 
opposed to them. Now, this may seem a primitive explanation to 
offer of the crystallisation of a mind like More’s; but it is really the 
only one we can rest upon. When we thus find a man in the fresh- 
ness of his prime looking into life with eyes that pierce below preju- 
dice, and in his later years losing all that insight, and utterly failing 
to see round his own case as he had formerly seen round the general 
case; what can we say but that he has undergone a cerebral change 
for the worse; that one part of his nature has lost its vigor, 
just as his limbs have, and that certain hereditary characteristics, 
formerly overshadowed by the promising intellectual growth, have 
asserted their vitality and constituted finally the main part of his 
nature ? 

It has been truly said that there is in most men a poet, whom 
the man survives. But poetry is only one artistic manifestation 
of the something there is in the expanding organism—the element 
of betterment and creation—that tends to make change and pro- 
gress all over the field of life; and the death of the poet before 
the man is simply one phase of the succumbing of the new forces 
to the old—one form of the failure of organic life to effect varia- 
tion in the face of the influence of an established environment. It 
is indeed an apparent paradox that a mind like More’s, which once 
saw so much further than those of ordinary men, should in the long 
run be, as it were, unable to see nearly as far; that the man who 
analysed society to the extent of projecting the “Utopia” should 
finally be unable to adapt himself to a mere political readjustment of 
the church, and should be furious at a few variations in opinion. 
Certainly he lacked profundity, in the sense that when the push of 
conflict came he could not see into life at all; but it was not, I repeat, 
that the “ Utopia” itself was not a work of deep insight, but that 
another element in the man, the element of hereditary faith and 
constitutional tenacity, finally dwarfed and crushed the rarer faculty. 
The speculative intelligence and the predilection of More never inter- 
penetrated each other; the one waxed; the other waned. But that 
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it did wane can be seen, I think, to be strictly the result of its very 
rarity. Successful social variation, it is obvious, must in the terms of 
the case be a very gradual process; inasmuch as the mass cannot 
change otherwise than slowly. It is thus the limited and compara- 
tively shortsighted aspirations of the more ordinary minds that realise 
themselves, rather than the broad perceptions of the farseeing. Now, 
it is the peculiar snare of the embittered man of culture that as his 
own aspirations are Utopias, and as he sees with fatal clearness the 
nakedness and inadequacy of the aspirations which prevail among the 
multitude, he tends to stand aloof from progress altogether: he, like 
them, tending instinctively to resist mere interference with his use and 
wont, and he being further inaccessible to arguments which can break 
down ordinary conservatism, just because his mental range is so much 
the greater. The most incurable reactionist is he who has himself 
once had light enough to be above the illumination that serves to 
guide ordinary minds. 

And here is to be noted in especial the reaction that comes of such 
men seeing how short-sighted often are many of those who get credit 
for leading the movement of change. Any impartial student of the 
career of Mr. Gladstone, for instance, must have seen that that states- 
man’s political life has consisted of a series of steps of which he had 
not foreseen the possibility a short while before taking them. The 
taunts of his opponents on this head are unanswerable—save, indeed, 
by the retort that they have in the main shown even less foresight 
than he. It is the fact that a year or two before disestablishing the 
Irish Church he pronounced such a measure to be outside the range 
of practical politics ; that he put Mr. Parnell in gaol, amid the plaudits 
of his party and his countrymen in general, on pretexts no better 
than those he now scouts; that he had no notion either of effectively 
evading or of preparing for Home Rule till he could not help himself. 
All along he has been concerned in getting into wars which he has 
afterwards seen to be indefensible. Now, this kind of intelligence 
has undoubtedly, as is remarked with hardly perceptible irony by Mr. 
Spencer,' the merit of being in harmony with that of the general 
public; but it has at the same time the drawback of being inferior in 
consistency and prescience to that of many men of ability; and it is 
not astonishing, accordingly, if these men refuse to call such a one 
leader, whether in thought or in action. It is small wonder if Pro- 
fessor Huxley, studying on the one hand the hand-to-mouth character 











1“ The Study of Sociology,’’ ed. 1873, p. 399. 
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of Mr. Gladstone’s political philosophy, and on the other hand his 
inveterate incapacity in other fields of controversy which he persists in 
entering, should be minded to turn his back on Gladstonism all round. 
But all the same, Professor Huxley is on his way to being a reactionist 
of a commonplace’ kind, if for such reasons he enters the opposite camp 
of sciolists—a fate from which, however, he appears to be preserved. 
by bringing his scientific habits of observation to bear on Lord 


Randolph Churchill. Joun Roserrson. 
(To be concluded.) 
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A ravoriTE argument with the Radical who opposes Socialism is 
based on the improvement in the condition of the manual labor class 
alleged to have taken place during the present century. Thus Mr. 
Foote, in his recent debate with myself, said: ‘During the last 
fifty years, in the various changes that have taken place, the con- 
dition of the worker has improved, and pauperism has diminished” 
(p. 20). Again: ‘*What reason is there for supposing that the 
improvement may not go on with accumulating power, gathering 
momentum as it goes, until by self-help, and personal thrift, and 
the sense of individual responsibility, the social problem is solved 
on the lines of Individualism ?” (p. 47). 

Dr. Giffen, in his well-known pamphlet on ‘The progress of the 
working classes”’, argues in similar fashion, and winds up by urging : 
‘““ Whatever may be said as to the ideal perfection or imperfection 
of the present economic régime, the fact of so great an advance having 
been possible for the masses of the people in the last half-century 
is encouraging. .... Surely the lesson is that the nation ought 
to go on improving on the same lines, relaxing none of the efforts 
which have been so successful” (p. 29). 

As everyone knows, who has looked into the subject at all, there 
is a pendant to this rose-colored picture not so brilliant in its hues. 
Putting on one side the unsatisfactory nature of many of the figures 
on which Dr. Giffen’s estimate is based, we find many facts un- 
regarded by him which make against the gains he rejoices over. 
The serious rise in rent and in the price of meat renders illusory 
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much of the apparent rise in wage. The raising of the standard 
of living has been fairly general, but has been less in the hand- 
working class than in the higher social ranks, making the former 
relatively, though not absolutely, worse off than it was. The spread 
of education has developed tastes which crave for gratification, and 
as unhappiness is measured by privation of things desired, greater 
material comfort may co-exist with lesser satisfaction. And in large 
classes of the community there is not even a nominal rise; wages 
are well below starvation point. In the last report of Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Factories, the wages of handloom weavers in Down 
and Armagh are put at 5s. 6d. for a week of sixty-six hours. A 
Staffordshire chain-maker can make by “a good week’s work” a 
nominal 12s.; half of this noble remuneration has to be paid away 
in working expenses, leaving 6s. for the man and his family. In 
the Staffordshire nail-trade a skilled workman can earn 10s. a week. 
The wages of agricultural laborers in some counties range from 7s. 
to 88. per week. The women engaged in needlework, toymaking, 
boxmaking, carn from 2s. 6d. a week upwards. And a considerable 
number of men in every large town live on such “jobs”’ as they can 
casually secure. These and many similar deductions have to be 
made from the sum total of prosperity put to the credit of the manual 
labor class, ere any just result can be arrived at. But it is not my 
object in this paper to traverse the contention of the satisfied In- 
dividualist by this method. I am content, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, to accept his highly colored statements as correct ; I will admit 
that the workers have, in many industries, secured higher wages and 
shorter hours of labor; and my contention is that these successes, 
wherever achieved, have been Pyrrhic victories, triumphs that bear 
within them the seeds of destruction. 

I grant that if such a solution of the social problem as that looked 
for by Mr. Foote and by Dr. Giffen were probable or even possible, 
much might be said in favor of working patiently along lines which, 
however slowly, led to ultimate success. If the foundation were 
sound, it would be an act of unwisdom to try to substitute for ita 
new one, instead of building on the one already approved. But the 
Socialist believes that the present foundation of our industrial system 
is rotten, and that signs are clearly visible of the sinking of the 
building erected on it. In the conflict between capital and labor 
both cannot be successful, and their interests are irreconcilable under 
the present system. 
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There is no doubt that, many years ago, profits in the main 
branches of English industry were much higher than they are to-day. 
In the earlier years of the century, fortunes were made by manu- 
facturers far more frequently and more rapidly than they are made 
now. ‘Cotton-princes”’ and ‘ iron-kings”’ were mushrooms of not 
infrequent growth in the days when Factory and Mine Regulation 
Acts were things undreamed of, and when men could be transported 
for the crime of combining with their fellows to improve their 
condition. The period of great industrial success, from the point 
of view of the masters, was the period of worst depression from the 
point of view of the men. The more helpless the workers, the more 
could be wrung from them by the employers; and as our present 
industrial system is one in which the whole produce of labor passes 
into the hands of a non-laboring class, and the laborer grabs back 
again (as wage) as much of the produce as the conditions of the 
market enable him to secure, it must be obvious to the meanest 
capacity that the weaker the laborer the richer the employer. It 
is a case of “ Pull devil pull baker’’, and the less the baker can pull 
the more the devil will get. 

The passing of the various Acts of Parliament which have to 
some extent regulated industry did much to alleviate the ills under 
which the workers suffered during the first half of the century. 
Above all, the repeal of laws preventing trade combinations placed 
the workers in a position in which they could use their numbers as a 
counterpoise to the employers’. money-bags, and from which they 
could checkmate their adversary in ‘‘ good times” by refusing to 
make wealth for him at all unless he conceded to them a larger share 
than they had previously enjoyed. From the success of the Trades 
Unions sprang up the most brilliant hopes for the future of the 
working classes. Men saw themselves in imagination treating with 
their employers on equal terms, and securing for labor its fair share 
of the wealth produced. But the weapon which bit so keenly in the 
sunshine was found to lose its edge in the rainy weather, and strikes 
which led to higher wages in a rising market resulted in starvation 
in a falling one. No strikes can maintain wages at an artificially 
high level, and unsuccessful strikes must end in the destruction of 
the Unions which support them. But have successful strikes any 
other ending ? 

The first result of the partial successes attained by Trades Unions 
and by skilled workers in general was the cry of the employers that 
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Trades Unions would ruin trade. As the share of the capitalist grew 
smaller his discontent grew larger, and as he began to feel the 
increasing pressure of foreign competition he naturally endeavored to 
devise means wherewith he might successfully combat the now 
partially organised army of labor. The foreign capitalist was able 
to produce his goods more cheaply than his English rival; he paid 
less as wage, and the absence of effective combination among his 
workmen rendered their exploitation an easier task. Hence he could 
undersell the English manufacturer in the world’s markets, leaving 
the latter no choice save between losing his trade or lowering the 
price of his goods. He was obliged, of course, to accept the latter 
alternative, only to find, in some cases, that the price had fallen below 
the expenses of production. Even in their home-markets English 
manufacturers saw foreign-made goods preferred to their own, on 
account of the “‘ greater value given for the money”. 

The most obvious expedient, under these circumstances, was to 
reduce wage, and for some years past successive reductions have been 
enforced in well-nigh all, if not all, branches of productive industry. 
The reductions have been in many cases resisted, but after a longer 
or a shorter period of suffering the men have given way. In many 
trades the competition of foreign workmen—sometimes brought over 
by the employers, sometimes coming as immigrants attracted by the 
higher wage paid in England—has rendered more swift the submission 
of the strikers. On the banks of the Clyde Germans have shouldered 
large numbers of the Scotch out of the shipbuilding yards, and the 
arrival of a vessel laden with carpenters and shipwrights from Germany 
is not an uncommon incident at Glasgow. Three hundred men came 
over a few months ago to replace in one yard the Scotch workmen 
who were out on strike. In East London wages in the smaller in- 
dustries have been considerably affected by the pressure of immigrants, 
and of immigrants, moreover, whose standard of comfort is lower than 
that of the people with whom they come to compete. Not unnaturally, 
perhaps, a cry has arisen (and has been encouraged by those who 
ought to know better) in favor of “shutting out foreigners”, or at 
least of imposing a tax upon them. If such exclusion were practicable, 
it would surely be most unwise. Barriers between nations need to be 
destroyed, not builded. The race jealousies and hatreds which lead 
to wars are fostered by isolation, and grow rankly in the soil of 
ignorance. Each nation has its own way of envisaging the world, and 
can only learn to see it from all sides by becoming acquainted with 
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the aspects presented to its neighbors, and the “ foreigners” who 
come to our shores and mingle in our society widen our views and 
soften our prejudices. Not then by exclusion of the foreigner can a 
happy future be secured for the British worker. 

More serious in its effect on wages than this competition of foreign 
workmen on our soil is the competition of foreign workers on their 
own. The English capitalist manufacturer, dissatisfied with the 
amount of his gains, is beginning to compete with foreign capitalists 
in their own countries, utilising his English-made capital for the sup- 
port of industrial enterprises abroad. In the textile trades, several 
factories have been opened in France and in Germany by English 
capitalists. Attempts are being made to arrange for the working of 
some of the Belgian coal-fields with English capital. In Staffordshire, 
German-made pottery is being largely sold by English manufacturers. 
Tn Sheffield and in Birmingham German ironware comes from English 
houses. As the foreign workman has lower wage, works for longer 
hours, and is more “docile” than his English comrade, English 
capital is gradually being invested in manufactories built on foreign 
soil, and English capitalists find it profitable to produce abroad 
instead of at home. They consequently transfer to the Continent the 
accumulated wealth gained by the exploitation of English labor in 
the past, and use it to exploit the foreign workmen, while the English, 
without means of production of their own, find themselves face to face 
with a lessening trade. And this lessening trade, be it remembered, 
is the outcome of their own partial success. Just because they have 
wrung from their masters a larger share of the wealth produced, is 
the opportunity of making more wealth slipping out of their hands. 
Employment is going to the countries in which the workers are in a 
more depressed condition, because they can be more thoroughly 
exploited by reason of that depression. Is it, then, an exaggeration 
to say that the victories of the workers are Pyrrhic victories, and that 
their success is the forerunner of their ruin? That capital will flow 
in the direction in which the largest profits are to be made is as 
certain as that water will flow down hill. If then profits lessen in 
one country while they remain larger in others, to those other countries 
will capital gradually flow. It may be said that English capitalists 
cannot take their capital abroad ; that after they have left, the mines, 
the docks, the shipbuilding yards, the factories, will remain. It is 
true that there is much capital which cannot be bodily transferred 
from one country to another, but this non-transferable capital may be 
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rendered useless by the transference abroad of the bulk of the remu- 
neratory capital. This transference can, of course, be checked, by the 
acceptance of lower wage and longer hours by the English workers. 
They can sink to the level of the badly-paid foreigners, and by re- 
signing all they have struggled for they can still secure the right to 
exist by labor in their own land. By levelling themselves down, they 
can check the flow of capital from England to the Continent. But 
such a future cannot present very strong attractions for the working 
classes of this country. ; 

Two remedies remains: one, as I believe, ultimately fatal, and 
one permanently curative—Protection and Socialism. 

The cry for ‘‘ Fair Trade”, for “ Reciprocity”, for Bounties, or 
for any similar device, is a cry for Protection, let the alias be what it 
may. The capitalist who sends goods from abroad to sell at prices 
which are unremunerative to the English manufacturer of similar 
goods, is to be checkmated in his endeavor to undersell the home 
commodities by the imposition of an import duty which will compel 
him to raise the price of his articles. It may at once be granted that 
the imposition of such duties would enable English capitalists to hold 
their own in the home markets, and to continue to use their capital 
here. But the higher prices thus obtained for manufactured goods 
would come out of the pockets of the consumers, of whom the workers 
form the majority, and they would be mulcted in addition of the sum 
necessary to cover the expense of the numerous officials required for the 
collection of the new duties. Manufacturers might be retained in the 
country by such bribe to the capitalist, but the bribe and its collateral 
expenses would have to be paid by the working class. But inasmuch 
as this evil would be future and hidden, while the apparent gain in 
the maintenance of the protected industries would be immediate and 
salient, it is probable that as foreign competition increases the cry 
for Protection will become more imperative and will be taken up by 
larger numbers of the sufferers. They will point to the growing 
numbers of the unemployed, to the increasing substitution of foreign 
for English-made goods; unworked mines and deserted factories 
will bear dumb emphatic witness to the transplantation of in- 
dustry, and the advocates of Free Trade will be challenged to find 
a remedy for the decadence of manufacturing prosperity. To this 
challenge there is but one adequate answer, and that answer is— 
Socialism. 

While the capital of the country remains in the hands of a class, 
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that class will use it for its own gain and not for the advantage of the 
community. It will carry on industries wherever those industries 
most rapidly fill its own pockets, and if, from any circumstance, profits 
fall in one country, it will betake itself to lands where a richer harvest 
can be reaped. Now profits have been falling very rapidly in this 
country, and the inevitable sequence has come within sight. In no 
way can this transference be prevented, save by the State laying its 
hands on the capital and the land, and converting individual monopoly 
into national possession. With the wealth-material in its own hands, 
with all rent paid for the use thereof going into the national 
exchequer, the nation will be able to utilise to the full its natural and 
acquired resources, and labor will be free to expend itself in supplying 
its own needs. 

Of the efficacy of this remedy there can scarcely be any question, 
but many challenge the right of the nation to assume possession of 
the wealth-material necessary to its existence, and consider that it is 
bound in common honesty to continue for ever to pay toll therefor to 
the class which now monopolises it. But brushing aside all sophistry 
and coming to the root of the question, can it be seriously argued that 
a small minority of the population has a right to monopolise the whole 
area of a country, and to exact tribute from the remainder of the 
nation, ere it will permit that nation to live on the soil on which it 
was born? Can it be pretended that the 180,524 landlords, who own 
ten-elevenths of the land, have an imprescriptible right to expel from 
that ten-elevenths 35,000,000 British and Irish? Nothing less than 
this is claimed by the upholders of our present system, for the right 
to exact rent carries with it the right to evict for non-payment of rent. 
The Socialist claims the land on which the nation lives as the property 
of the nation, and regards rent as a payment due to the nation from 
the individuals who enjoy the use of advantages of soil or of position. 
Under the present system the landlord class takes from the nation 
one-sixth of its income, and gives in return nothing but the right to 
live on what should be its own soil. Under a Socialist system the 
whole of this sixth part, or such portion of it as is fairly levyable as 
rent, would be national property, while the productive power of the 
community would be increased by the labor-force of such of the land- 
lord class as were not incurably diseased with inability to do anything 
useful. 


Neither can it be seriously argued that a small minority of the 
population has a right to keep possession of vast accumulations of 
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wealth made, not by its own work, but by the labor of previous 
generations, whose worn-out bodies fertilise land, and whose con- 
fiscated products fertilise industry, for their successors. Can it be 
pretended that the capitalist class has a right to retain this already 
accumulated wealth, to utilise it solely for its own gain, and even 
to transfer a great part of its productive power to foreign countries, 
leaving the children of those who made it to starve in the land in 
which it was made? Surely in such case, if ever, the cry may be 
raised, ‘‘The safety of the people is the supreme law’’. But even 
if the capitalists were not showing an inclination to transfer manu- 
facturing industries to countries in which labor is more helpless than 
it is at home, there would be need for the State to take possession 
of the existing capital. For upwards of £250,000,000, or more than 
one-sixth of the total income of the country, are being annually paid 
to individuals for the mere right to utilise this existing capital. 
Thus a total tribute of above £450,000,000 must be rendered to 
the monopolisers of the wealth-material, ere either brain or hand 
force can produce commodities. And so more than one-third of the 
national income is appropriated by people who do nothing except 
‘“‘own”’ that which is necessary to national existence, before any 
kind of production can goon. The Socialist claims for the nation 
the second half of this tribute, as he claims the first. Rent for the 
use of capital, like rent for the use of land, should go to the State, 
not to individuals. Then would the more than one-third of the 
workers’ produce, of which they are at present bereft by idlers, come 
back to them, while they would control the disposition of the accumu- 
lated wealth on which depends the productiveness of their present 
labor. By this road, and by this road only, can a prosperous future: 
for the working classes be attained. Annie BEsanv. 
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Cuarrter III. 
Tue front parlor of No. 16, Fernvale Road, Brixton, was very much 
like the front parlors of Nos. 18, 20, 22, and, indeed, all the other 
numbers in Fernvale Road, Brixton. It savored strongly of Little 
Bethel, almost as strongly as the establishment of Messrs. Orlestone 
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and Co. in Paternoster Row. Indeed, there was a strange family 
likeness between the two which struck one as being peculiar until 
one noticed that some of the usual decorations of the former were the 
same as those which formed the stock-in-trade of the City warehouse. 
The whole thing explained itself when one saw the figure of Messrs. 
Orlestone’s manager trying to make itself comfortable in the shiny 
American-cloth-covered armchair, and one knew instinctively that 
none of the highly-colored texts had been paid for, but were soiled or 
otherwise damaged stock which that gentleman had liberally presented 
to his mother, whose room it was. He was so sitting the evening 
after his first meeting with Esther, and opposite him, leaning forward 
in an attitude of interest and attention, sat Mrs. Slythe. This lady 
was stout and rather prosperous-looking, with a strong likeness to 
her son; but on her face the expression of piety was habitual and 
not unpleasing, while on his it was occasional, and made one sick. 
“Hostility to the Establishment” was written in every line of her 
countenance and in every crisp fold of her black bombazine gown. 
Mrs. Slythe had two passions—her chapel and her son—and in both her 
passions was to some extent justified, for the former gave her social 
position, friends, influence, and the assurance of eternal salvation, 
and the latter gave her unremitting kindness and filial deference— 
kindness and deference that were sincere too, and sprang from a 
strong and serious attachment. If the reader, from his slight acquaint- 
ance with B. Slythe, should consider this trait to be inconsistent, we 
can only remind him that human beings are full of contradictions, 
and suggest that all his acquaintances are sure to possess a host of 
hidden virtues, of which he knows nothing, and very likely never 
will. Oh yes; and vices too, of course, but one is more accustomed 
somehow to reckon on these than on the virtues. 

““My worldly prospects,” flythe was saying, ‘‘could not look 
better. Mr. Orlestone has raised my salary, and I think, my dear 
mother, that I have every reason to hope that before very long I 
Shall be taken into the business.” 

‘* As partner, do you mean?” 

‘Yes. I think so, especially if——” 

He broke off and blew his nose. Behind his handkerchief he 
manufactured an expression of ingenuous modesty. When he thought 
he had it perfect, he removed the handkerchief and resumed : 

‘Of course I couldn’t say such a thing to anyone but you—but I 
always tell you everything.” 
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Mrs. Slythe looked pleased, and her son went on. 

“Miss Orlestone—I hardly like to say it—but—but—” 

‘‘She looks favorably on you?” said the mother, and in her heart 
she added, ‘‘I don’t wonder ”’. 

“‘T myself am strongly drawn to her,” Bartholomew went on, 
thinking, with a certain sensuous satisfaction, of the dimpled arms 
that had been plainly visible through Miss Orlestone’s muslin frock. 
‘* Strongly drawn by the true sympathy of the soul. And I feel it is 
fore-ordained that some day she and I will be made one in the Lord.” 

‘“‘Is she saved, my son?” 

‘Of course I have not seen enough of her to take counsel with 
her of spiritual things, but I must be assured that she is in the fold 
before I go any further.” 

‘*** Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievers,’”’ quoted 
Mrs. Slythe. ‘The Lord has been very good to you in worldly things, 
and he has poured out his grace upon you most abundantly in the 
better part.” 

** Miss Orlestone is an only daughter,” he said, reflectively. 

‘*You mean that she will inherit her father’s property?” There 
was a certain directness about Mrs. Slythe that embarrassed her son 
now and then, and was the terror of the wordy Christian set in which 
she moved. He did not answer, and she went on. 

‘*‘ Do not let riches be a snare. How easy it is to gain the whole 
world, and lose your own soul!” 

Bartholomew did not think gaining even a small part of the world 
was so very easy, but he made up a solemn bilious smile, and said : 

‘Riches to me would only be a means. How much a wealthy 
man can do for his Maker!” And the ludicrousness of this idea did 
not strike either of them. 

*‘ And I hope that it is not mere beauty that attracts you?” 

‘‘ Indeed, no ;”’ said Slythe with much earnestness, ‘‘I do not seek 
mere beauty in a wife ” 
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Which was strictly true. Mrs. Slythe took out a handsome watch, 
and rose. 

‘‘T am sorry, my dear son, that I did not know you were coming 
this evening. I have arranged to go with Mrs. Hibbert to the Means 
of Grace, and I cannot keep her waiting.” 

‘Ts there anything special to-night ?” 

‘‘ A special service of prayer for the vicar of this parish, that God 
may soften his hard heart.” 
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‘‘ Why ? what’s he been doing?” 

“He preaches nothing but revolution and worldliness; dancing 
and singing he says are pleasing to God. He denies a future hell, 
and says if it’s anywhere it is here, and openly calls Jesus a pauper 
and a Communist, and a revolutionary Socialist. And once he said, 
in Mr. Hibbert’s hearing, that Christ was ‘ not respectable ’””—Mrs. 
Slythe sank her voice—‘ ‘not respectable’ !” 

‘‘ What a terrible thing!” said Slythe, ‘‘ I wish I could come and 
add my prayers to yours.” 

“So do I,” said his mother—both unconsciously speaking as 
though the voice of Bartholomew Slythe raised in the common prayer 
must turn the scale and induce the Almighty to reconsider his de- 
cisions. 

‘« Where are you going to-night?” 

‘< A little labor of love in the East End,” said Slythe ; and, having 
kissed his mother with much affection, he proceeded by a series of 
omnibusses to Piccadilly. 

%% % we ws uw we 

Charles Oliver did not let grass grow under his feet, and 
the very morning after Slythe had been to see his mother, the 
doors of Messrs. Orlestone were darkened by the young journalist. 
Slythe was writing, standing at a desk in his shirt-sleeves, and 
with a high hat very far back on his sleek sandy head, which 
had been newly oiled that morning. He threw up his eyes in 
some effort at calculation, and Oliver, noting their yellow whites, 
at once decided that this was ‘‘that thing Slythe”. He looked at 
him—no—he had never seen him before. Charles Oliver was not 
given to ontological speculations, but he was not without some 
half-thought-out theories on divine intentions, one of which was that 
some men are sent into the world expressly to be kicked, and that 
here before him was one of them. A kickable person on the other 
side of the counter has a strategic advantage ; and besides, apparently 
unprovoked kicking of Mr. Orlestone’s manager would not bring him 
much nearer to Mr. Orlestone’s daughter. So, curbing his natural 
impulse, he said : 

‘‘T want some texts.” 

‘What sort of texts?” asked Slythe, looking up with the ghost 
ofa frown. The antipathy was mutual. The garments of this young 
man were not cut as are cut the garments of the habitual text pur- 
chaser; and his whole appearance was decidedly non-evangelical. 
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What the deuce did he want here? ‘Well, he might be high church. 
‘¢ What sort of texts, sir?” 

Charles Oliver had not thought this out, and he answered with the 
vagueness of the unprepared : 

‘¢Oh, I don’t know, nice texts.” 

‘‘God never inspired a nasty text, sir,” said Slythe, solemnly ; not 
unmindful of the eyes of the Rev. Peter Quince, of Highbury, who 
was looking over some Sunday school prize tickets, and who promptly 
cursed the manager in his heart for a humbug and a prig. 

‘‘But I suppose some are nicer than others,’ said Oliver. ‘1 
mean nicer to look at. Better colored, don’t you know.” 

That he was high church Slythe felt certain as he took some 
specimens from a box and laid them before the customer, who watched 
him the while in a way that made the manager feel vaguely but 
decidedly uncomfortable. 

While Oliver was turning over the illuminated cards with as much 
of the air of a connoisseur as he could command, the Rev. Quince 
made his purchase and went out. Oliver looked Slythe straight in 
the eyes and said: 

‘* Haven’t we met before ?” 

Slythe looked him ‘‘ up and down” in a way that made Oliver feel 
more inclined to kick him than ever. Then he answered : 

‘No sir, I don’t remember to have had that pleasure. In the 
trade, sir?” 

‘**No, I’m not in the trade. Oh, well, I suppose I was mistaken. 
Til take this.” 

When he had gone out Slythe followed him with his eyes past 
the window, and thought to himself: ‘‘ No, I’ve not seen you before, 
my right honorable; but you may have seen me, and I’d give some- 
thing to know where.” 

Oliver for his part stopped at a second-hand book-stall a little 
higher up, and said to himself: ‘‘No. I’ve never seen that beast 
before, and he has never seen me. What devilment is he up to in 
slandering me?’ And he went westward. 

He had an article to write on ‘‘ Underground Gambling in the 
City”, and it occurred to him that it might as well be done to-night 
as at any other time. So he went and called on an acquaintance who 
had promised to put him in the way of collecting the materials for 
this. ‘i must catch him before he leaves his office,” he said to 
himself. 
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He duly caught him, and he and the acquaintance—by name Stubbs, 
by profession stockbroker—dined quietly together at the ‘Ship and 
Turtle”. 

Then, chatting cheerfully, Mr. Stubbs led Oliver to Old Jewry, and 
stopped in front of one of the houses on whose doorposts were the 
names of many firms. The ofiices of these firms were now dark and 
deserted, and no light showed in the upper windows. 

“T gay, old man,” said Stubbs, “this is confidential, you know. 
No publishing names and addresses, eh ?”’ 

““No no, of course not!” said Oliver, a little impatiently. He 
hated to be called ‘‘old man” by his acquaintances. Stubbs led the 
way down the stone steps to the basement; then down a narrow, 
long, dark, passage, at the end of which glimmered a light. He 
pushed open a swing-door, and the two men entered a little ante-room 
where sat a porter. Ona table in front of him lay a book, in which 
Stubbs entered his own name and that of Charles Oliver. Then they 
passed through another door, and entered a long large room. A long 
table covered with dirty green cloth ran down the middle of the room. 
There seemed to be a great deal of light, and laughing, and talk, of 
the horse horsey this last. Names of likely winners floated about 
the room with the cigar smoke. At the upper end of the table the 
men were seated closely round the banker, and behind them other 
men stood, leaning over to watch the game, and to see the cards as 
they were turned up. At the lower end of the table men were scat- 
tered more thinly. Along the side of the room ran a bar, where 
drinks were dispensed by young women with plenty of carmine in 
their cheeks, and plenty of yellow in their hair, and plenty of chaff 
and cheek on their tongues. Chaff and cheek of a rather weary and 
perfunctory kind, and as much in the contract, and part of the day’s 
work, as the sale of the liquor, the bistre-tinted eyelids, and the 
coraline-salved lips. In the intervals of unwiring soda-water corks, 
they chattered in their high-pitched unmusical voices to the men at 
the table—now and then instructing some one of these to put half- 
a-crown for them on the turn-up. The game was baccarat, which 
has been so often described in fiction that a sober narrative of facts 
had better leave it alone. Stubbs at once entered into light banter 
with the red-and-yellowest of the two Hebes, and Oliver sat down on 
one of the bent-wood chairs by the door, and took mental notes of the 
scene, and more than all, of the faces about him. The stakes were 
generally half-crowns and florins, Oliver noticed, and ‘‘ A Silver Hell ”’ 
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suggested itself to him as a good title. The men were mostly city 
clerks, who did not look too well off. There were, as well, two or 
three too well-dressed stockbrokers with shiny hats, big roses in 
their button holes, and big cigars in the corners of their mouths. It 
was from these that the occasional sovereigns came which varied the 
monotony of the white stakes. Then his eyes turned to the bar, and 
he caught his breath the least little bit. Was it possible that there— 
talking, and apparently on excellent terms, with one of the barmaids 
—was Slythe, the Christian-evangelical seller of texts? Yes. There 
was no mistaking the angle of his hat. He was jingling his money 
in his trousers pocket, and talking rather loudly about his estate in 
Surrey. 

‘I’m obliged to keep three grooms now,” he said, ‘‘ I’ve so many 
horses and mares. You should come and help me ride them, dear. 
You’re just the figure for horse-riding.” 

‘*Oh yes, I daresay: you promised to take me from Saturday to 
Monday on your yacht that Lady Lonsdale christened, but you’ve 
never done it.” 

‘*‘ Ah, well now, why didn’t you remind me earlier in the season ? 
I’ve just lent it to a friend. Well, I must tear myself away, ducky.” 

He pulled at the arm of a young man who stood among the crowd 
of gamblers, and, as he turned impatiently, Charles Oliver started in 
earnest. This man, at any rate, he knew—knew well, and knew no 
good of. 

‘Come on, Revill. We shall miss the Sisters Bellarmine.” 

* All right, ’m coming. Damn it, I’ve had no luck to-night.” He 
gave a lowering glance at the green table, and he and Slythe went off 
arm in arm. 

When they were gone, Oliver, who had kept out of sight behind a 
fat bookmaker, went up to the bar and ordered a brandy and soda. 

** Who’s your friend with the yacht, and the horses, and the hat?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, that’s Mr. Slythe. He says he’s awfully rich. I don’t 
suppose he’s as rich as he says, but he spends and loses a good deal 
here : though I guess his shoe-leather costs him more than his grooms. 
He, he, he! He must have a good thousand a year to be able to lose 
what he does here.”’ 

‘“* He’s very religious, isn’t he? Does he come here to try and 
convert you, or what?” 


‘¢¢ What,’ I should think. He doesn’t try the other.” 
D 
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‘‘But surely he’s pious—he looks it—”’ 

‘‘ Pious—oh lor,” and the girl gave him a look which put her 
opinion of Slythe’s piety beyond a doubt. 

‘‘ Not a bad evening’s work,”’ said Oliver to himself as he regained 


the upper air; ‘I’ve got the materials for my article, and I’ve got the 
whip-hand of you, my Slythe.” 


Cuarrer IV. 


‘“‘My dear Miss Orlestone,”’ so wrote Charles Oliver from con- 
ventional habit. Then he remembered that she had not begun her 
letter to him with the customary ‘‘ My dear”, and he took a fresh 
sheet and began again. 


‘‘Tt is impossible for me to tell you how glad I am of your letter. 
But I can’t be content with wishing to see you some day. I must see 
you, and at once, if you will be gracious to me, and grant me that 
honor and joy. Indeed, it is not merely my selfish longing to see you 
again; but I have a thousand things to say to you. I did not know 
Slythe; but I know him now, and know something about him which I 
must tell you. For your father’s sake as well as your own you should 
know it. Will you meet me at the National Gallery to-morrow, at any 
time you like toname? I mention that as a convenient place, but I 
will come to any place and at any time fixed by you. Please do not 
tell your father or anyone that you are coming to meet me. I hate to 
ask you to keep a secret for me, but for this too I have a real and 
solid reason, which I will tell you. I will tell you everything when I 
see you. Please believe that your welfare is my only thought and 
care in this matter, and that my desire to see you would not alone 
prompt me to beg for this meeting, as I do beg, most earnestly. 

‘* Yours in all things, 
‘* CHARLES OLIVER.”’ 

He actually believed that every word in his letter was quite true ; 
and that it was only to expose Slythe, and not to satisfy that empty 
ache on his left side that he was trying to meet Esther Orlestone. 

The answer came that night: 


‘* National Gallery at twelve.” 
With an E. O. curled into a curious monogram at the end. 
Charles Oliver was not one of those men who when they have an 
appointment haunt the scene of it for an hour or so before the fixed 
time. On the other hand, he was rarely late; but on this particular 


morning he met the editor of the Royal and Imperial Review, on whose 


staff he was very anxious to be. The great man was unusually 
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amiable, and asked Oliver into his sanctum; a grace never before 
proffered. Oliver, secretly chafing, and yet glad, accepted, and his 
best efforts failed to get him away till twelve o’clock, and then, even 
with a hansom and a highly-tipped cabby, he did not rattle up to the 
National Gallery till ten minutes past. He walked hurriedly through 
the rooms cursing his luck. She must have gone, for he could see 
her nowhere. She had no doubt kept the appointment, and waited 
some five minutes, and then gone away, thinking terrible things of 
him. He thought this, because to persons guilty of unpunctuality in 
keeping a cherished appointment it rarely occurs that they have not 
a monopoly of that vice, and that if they are late the other person will 
as likely as not be later. Animated by a species of forlorn hope, 
Oliver spent ten anxious, wretched minutes in wandering through the 
rooms, torturing himself by wondering what she would think of him. 
As he was walking through for the third or fourth time, he became 
aware of a tussore dress and a white straw hat, and all the weariness 
of waiting did not seem to be worth another thought. He and Esther 
shook hands. Then she said: 

‘“You’ve passed me twice; I was wondering how many more 
times‘you would go by me. 

‘“‘T am so glad to see you,” said Charles Oliver. Conventional 
speech sometimes happens to express a truth. 

‘** And I to see you,” frankly smiling at him. 


‘‘Shall we go down to the gardens on the Embankment? It is 
pleasant there.” 


‘* Yes, if you like.” 





‘‘T was so afraid you were not coming. Had you any difficulty ?” 

‘*No. I haven’t been out alone before since I came to London, 
but I came out this morning when papa had gone to the city, and 
I took an omnibus to Charing Cross, and then asked the way. It 
was quite simple. That horrid Slythe was up at our house last 
night. You’ve no idea how slimy he is P 

‘“Yes, I have; a very clear idea indeed—but we’ll talk about that 
presently. I can’t talk about Acm the first moment I see you. It’s 
you I want to talk about.” 

Which he did—about as sensibly as could be expected. Esther 
went walking along in a sort of happy dream. She did not realise 


why she was so happy, nor why everything seemed so pretty and 
charming. 





When they were seated on one of the seats in the Charing Cross 
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Gardens, watching the fat London sparrows and the thin London 
children, who habitually disport themselves there, Oliver said : 

‘Before we begin to talk about business, for that is what we 
met for, I have something to tell you.” 

‘““Yes?” she said, raising her sweet eyes to his, and wondering 
what the something could be, about which he looked so grave. 

‘“‘T think you must know it,” he said. ‘I think you must know 
I love you more than anything else in the world. How is it you are 
so different from everyone else? I don’t know, but you are; and I 
love you so much that you must love me a little too. Do you?” 

‘‘T don’t know’’—she fixed her eyes on the river—‘‘I don’t 
know,” she said again. ‘I can’t tell.” 

‘‘ Would you care if you were never to see me again? Are you 
glad I love you? Would you care if I loved someone else? Think 
and tell me, my beautiful queen Esther.” 

It was not vanity, but a finer and more subtle instinct that made 
him now perfectly sure that she did love him, and that he could make 
himself happy by calling her some of the names by which he thought 
of her. 

‘“‘ My gracious lady, think and tell me; would you care?” 

She did not answer for full two minutes. Then she turned and 
looked at him with her eyes full of tears, but she smiled too. 

‘‘T should care most awfully. Iam glad you love me. Do you 
know I believe I love you with my whole heart?” 

She spoke with that peculiar directness that was one of her chief 
charms ; and Oliver felt that he loved her more than ever. Men who 
hate slang can bear it at supreme moments from the girl of their 
heart: which is a contradiction, but a truth. 

“My darling!” Why do men nearly always choose that form of 
expression in answer to a woman’s admission of love? There is too 
little originality in love-making. A college might almost be founded 
for the development of the art. He caught her hand and held it; and 
so they sat silently, regardless of the many pair of eyes in the gardens. 
Those gardens are never quite deserted, and at midday it is difficult 
to find a vacant seat. They are a favorite resort of compositors, who, 
in their aprons, liberally bedaubed with printers’ ink, repair thither 
to eat the midday sandwich and to bestrew the gravel with greasy 
newspaper. A certain species of very shabby man goes there too: a 
man with a high hat—a carefully preserved high hat—with a very 
shiny coat, carefully brushed, and very frayed trousers, with shoes 
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down at heel and collars with raw edges, and yet with a desperate air 
of gentility about him too. This man gives one a heart-ache when 
one passes him sitting in the sunshine with yesterday’s newspaper, 
and furtively eating dry crumbs of biscuit out of his coat pocket, or 
any scraps of sandwich which the better-fed printers have left screwed 
up in a bit of paper on the seat. All sorts of young couples come 
here. City clerks meet their sweethearts, haberdashers’ young men 
meet their ‘‘ young ladies”’, and type-setters meet their girls. Occa- 
sionally men abiding in the Temple stray as far as this with—pre- 
sumably—fair clients. The habitués of the gardens make no account 
of so slight a thing as the clasping of hands of a young man and 
maiden. 

‘Now, my sweet sweetheart ”’ Oliver spake, after a few minutes 
of delicious silence. ‘‘ Now you belong to me, and I belong to you, 
and we are one person, in short—and your father is mine too, and 
it’s my business to see that he’s not cheated any longer by that Slythe, 
the ” here Oliver’s voice sank to an unintelligible murmuring 
of unparliamentary epithets. 

‘* Cheated ?” 

‘Well, of course I don’t know whether he actually cheats or not, 
but he humbugs anyhow, and he’s a blackguard and a villain. 

‘Oh, I am sure he is,’ she said. ‘Oh, I wish—I wish I could 
make papa believe it too.” 

‘“‘'That’s what we must do,” said Oliver. ‘I don’t fancy it will 
be so difficult as you think; but I shall be better able to speak 
certainly in a day or two. When shall I see you again, my queen ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. Am I to tell papa I’ve seen you? I do hate 
deceiving.” 

‘“*Of course you do—and so do I—but this is only necessary diplo- 
macy. No; I think for his own sake you had better not tell him just 
yet.” 

‘“* Well, of course, if it’s for his sake,” said Esther rising. ‘‘ But 
I must go now. How shall I get back to Clapham?” 

‘“‘Oh, it’s not so very far to walk. Let me come with you and 
show you the way.” 

Oliver had not the remotest idea where Clapham was. It was as 
much out of his world as China—so the walk was naturally a long 
one. Esther was tired when they reached the Common, and perhaps 
that was why they took so long to get across it, sitting resting on a 
felled tree by the way. When they finally parted, Esther had been 
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so converted by the gospel of diplomacy as to promise Oliver one 
more clandestine meeting for her father’s good. 

That evening when Revill, honored friend of Bartholomew 
Slythe, looked in at the ‘“‘Imperial”’, a club in a small court leading 
out of Fleet Street, sacred to touts, fifth-rate jockeys, and betting 
men of the baser sort, he found a note waiting for him addressed in 
a hand he did not recognise. He opened it a little nervously: he 
didn’t like unknown handwritings. He whistled as he read: 


‘41, Keppel Street. 
‘You said once you would do me a good turn if you ever got 
the chance. There is a chance now. If you take it we shall be 


quits. Ifyou are in London, please call here to-morrow morning at 
eleven. 


‘“}CrarLes OLIVER.”’ 


Mr. Revill tilted his hat back from his forehead, lighted a very 
large cigar, and looked thoughtful for a moment or two. 

“Um,” he said, ‘‘now I wonder if this Johnny’s straight. I 
would like to pay him back if I could—but I can’t part with any 
thick ’uns. But he’s not likely to want that. I wonder what the 
deuce he does want. Well, I’ll go, anyway.” 

Among the many dirty threads that went to make up the web 
of Revill’s character, black ingratitude did not hold a place. As he 
said, he would have liked to repay Charles Oliver the debt which he 
had incurred—as long as the payment did not involve any serious 
sacrifice. Many people are grateful like this. The service which 
had been rendered to him by Mr. Oliver was this : 

Two or three years before the two had met on a race-ourse at one 
of those suburban meetings which a paternal Governme:‘ has since 
mercifully improved off the face of the earth. Their meeting was in 
this wise: An undiscriminating crowd had ‘“ mistaken” Mr. Revill 
for a welsher, and were proceeding to act on their belief. Mr. Revill, 
pursued by them, was running for dear life across a field, making for 
a gap in a hedge in which Oliver was standing. 

‘‘They’ll kill me, sir; for God’s sake let me by,” shrieked the 
wretched Revill, half mad with sheer terror. Pitiable object that he 
was, he roused Oliver’s chivalrous instincts. He not only stood aside 
to let the cur pass, but planted himself stoutly in the breach after the 
manner of Horatius. It was only the affair of a few moments. There 
was a cry of ‘Down with him! welsher’s pal!” and a counter cry 
of ‘ Let the man alone, cowards!” A sudden rush—a flash of upraised 
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fists—and Charles Oliver was abruptly rolled into the ditch, with a 
battered hat, a torn coat and black eye, and a sprained wrist, and 
over him swept the avenging crowd, not walking on him—for the 
British crowd in its hour of triumph is humane—but jumping over 
him. But those moments, few as they were, were enough for the 
salvation of Revill, the misjudged and the fleet-footed. 

Two days later, as Oliver was walking down Fleet Street with his 
arm in a sling, and a shadow on his eye, he was stopped by Revill, 
now hardly to be recognised as the man who had so frantically 
implored help at Croydon Races. The young man who now stepped 
gaily forth from the shades of the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese”’, and laid his 
hands on Oliver’s arm, was as jaunty and flashy a young person as 
you could meet between Charing Cross and St. Paul’s. He called his 
deliverer a ‘ brick”, explained the unfortunate misunderstanding at 
the race-course, offered his card, and said he hoped to be able to 
repay Mr. Oliver for all he’d done, and put him in the way of one or 
two good things. Mentally as well as bodily Oliver felt a little sore. 
That gave a stiffness to his tone as he replied to Mr. Revill’s gush of 
gratitude, and, accepting his card, put aside his offers with a polite 
contempt which Revill was not too thick-skinned to feel. The fact 
was, Oliver felt he had been more chivalrous than wise, and didn’t 
want to be reminded of it. Remembering all this, Revill was glad 
that the other—the very superior young man—had now placed himself 
on an equality with him by asking a favor of him. ‘ Yes, I'll go”, 
he said, ‘‘and wipe off that score”. And he went. 








‘Force awd Blattier,.’” 
—_—_—————— 


Tue famous book, which bears the title of ‘Kraft und Stoff”, was 
published in the year 1855, and has had so large a circulation that 
in less than thirty years fifteen editions have been issued in Germany 
alone. Its popularity has not been confined to its native land, for it 
has been translated into English, French, Italian, Hungarian, Polish, 
Spanish, Swedish, Dutch, Greek, Russian, Danish, Armenian, and 


1« Force and Matter.” By Dr. Ludwig Biichner. Newly translated. 
London: Asher and Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 7s. 6d. 
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toumanian. The present issue is the fourth English edition, and is 
translated from the fifteenth German; the book has been almost 
doubled in size, as well as rewritten to a great extent, and the 
editions and revisions have largely increased its value, Dr. Biichner 
being in the front rank of the progressive scientists of the day. 

The conception which underlies this remarkable book, and which 
is supported by abundant learning, may be summed up in the famous 
sentence of Lucretius: ‘ Nature does all things by herself, without 
the intermeddling of the Gods”. Dr. Biichner is, of course, an 
Atheist, but unlike most men of science, he has not the slightest 
objection to say so in frankest fashion. Logical and clear-sighted, 
he realises the goal to which modern science leads its votary, and he 
disdains to conciliate prejudice by hypocrisy, to purchase peace by 
evasion. 

In the first chapter is laid down and illustrated the fundamental 
truth—‘ No foree without matter; no matter without foree’’. ‘‘ One 
is no more possible, and no more imaginable by itself, than the other. 
Separated from each other, each becomes an empty abstraction or 
idea, which is only useful as showing two sides or manifestations of 
the same existence, the nature of which in itself is unknown to us. 
Force and matter are fundamentally the same thing, contemplated 
from different standpoints. In the material world, we know of no 
example of a particle of matter not endowed with force or working 
by it.” This inseparability of matter and force is a truth of vital 
moment to the monistic hypothesis. If ‘‘ matter” be ‘ dead”, 
‘inert’, separable from energy, it becomes necessary to postulate 
the existence of something outside matter to set it in action, to vivify 
it. But if matter and energy be inseparable, if wherever we find 
matter force is its property, if wherever we find force it is in con- 
nexion with matter, then indeed matter becomes the living mother of 
all things. 

Passing from this, Dr. Biichner deals with the eternity of matter, 
basing his argument on the unalterable character of the chemical 
atoms. Carbon is chemically the same whether it be obtained from a 
gas like carbon dioxide, a liquid like carbon disulphide, a solid like 
wood, like bone, or like marble. Combinations may vary infinitely, 
may be formed or destroyed, but the atoms that compose them are 
ever unchanged ; that which they are on cntering they are on leaving, 
they are the “same yesterday, to-day, and for ever”. So force also 
does not perish, though it may be changed from one form to another, 
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and appear now as heat, now as light, now as electricity, now as 
sound. Next, Dr. Biichner leads us to study “the infinity of 
matter”’, bidding us see the minute bacteria, 636,000 of which weigh 
but a single gramme, and then turn our eyes to the vastness of space, 
and try to realise that some of the nebule of the milky way are 
distant from us a hundred millions of light-years. <A light-year is a 
measure devised by astronomers for the vast distances of surrounding 
space ; light travels at the rate of 186,000 miles per second, so a year 
of light-time is therefore nearly six billion miles (5,865,696,000,000). 
Well may Dr. Biichner add: ‘These are indeed merely phrases, with 
which we are unable to connect any idea”’. 

In the succeeding chapters, Dr. Biichner discusses the capacities 
of matter, and then passes on to the immutability and universality 
of natural laws. The laws of nature, he points out, ‘“ have nothing in 
common with the arbitrary commands of a human law-giver. The 
law of nature does not exist beside nor outside matter or nature, but 
is only, as stated above, an expression for the properties or motions 
indissolubly united with it.’ As Colonel Robert Ingersoll pithily 
put it, a law of nature is a fact, not a command. ‘This distinction 
between human and natural laws is too often forgotten; hence the 
difficulties felt by many as to the existence of a ‘‘law-giver”, of a 
controlling volition. Nature’s laws are nothing more than observed 
invariable sequences, and these sequences are the outcome of material 
conditions. In this view of nature there is obviously no room for 
miracles; ‘‘no educated man who has acquired but the most super- 
ficial knowledge of nature, still less a man proficient in science, can at 
this day believe ina miracle”. Dr. Biichner laughs good-naturedly 
at the attempts made to reconcile science with belief in a controlling 
Creator : “Our English neighbors”, he says, ‘‘ have succeeded in 
managing this affair far better than the German scientists, by in- 
venting the well-known distinction between first and secondary causes. 
No more of that unnatural setting-up of two separate methods of 
thought or of that mixing-up together of the natural and the religious 
view of the universe. .... This theory has the one great advan- 
tage that without touching upon or entirely banishing the idea of 
God, it yet makes it perfectly unnecessary for science, and leaves men 
free to investigate natural laws without misgivings. Scientific men 
are thereby enabled to hold fast to their Christianity and yet to allow 
themselves the most perfect freedom of investigation within the pro- 
vince of science.” 
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We are next led on, through chapters dealing with the universality 
of law, and the principles of precosmic motion, to a consideration of 
the evolution of our own globe and its products, onwards from the 
period at which the earth ‘separated itself as an individual self- 
existent body from the rotating primal mist”. The stupendous periods 
needed for the earth’s evolution are dealt with, and Dr. Biichner puts 
the probable age of our globe—the period which elapsed between 
the appearance of a living thing and the present day—at about a 
hundred million years. On this matter there is, however, much dis- 
pute, the data being insufficient: Falb and Klein give to the earth a 
hoary antiquity of 2,000 million years; Blandet and Vinot multiply 
this age by three; Bischoff calculates that three hundred and fifty 
million years would be necessary, after the separation of the earth 
from the rotating mist-ball, for the cooling of the incandescent mass 
from 3,500° to 400°. But after all, these calculations of huge stretches 
of past time are necessarily somewhat, as a German would say, “in 
the blue”. We grope onwards to the time when the cooling process 
had reached a stage which permitted the vapors enveloping the globe 
to condense on its surface, forming the primeval ocean, which was the 
womb of living things. Beneath those shoreless expanses of seething 
water, impregnated with the gases liberated from the contracting 
solidifying rocks, were born of chemical combinations the earliest 
organisms, the Monera, specks of albuminous matter, protean, semi- 
fluid, homogeneous. So faint the line between the non-living and 
the living that we scarce know when we have crossed it, when we 
dare say, looking at the slowly changing form, ‘‘It lives”. So 
venerable in the antiquity of its past, so insignificant in the lowliness 
of its present, with what eyes, reverence-dimmed or half-contemptuous, 
shall we gaze to-day on this eeonian parent of all that lives? And 
fools say that science has no poetry. What fables of Gods, what 
wonder-stories of miraculous creations, can match in marvel or in 
magical allurement the unfolding of the myriads of all things living 
from this primeval protoplasmic speck ? 

“* Abiogenesis is succeeded by biogenesis,” and we climb up the 
long ladder of evolving life, from moneron to molluse and alga, to. 
polyp and rhizopod, to graptolite and coral, to worm and crustacean, 
to fish and fern, to reptile and bird, to mammal and palm, until the 
long series ends in man. At this point is interposed a valuable digres- 
sion on teleology, and it is shown how the victors in the struggle for 
existence are but the survivors from a battle in which defeat means 
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extinction; how the many noxious animals and plants are irrecon- 
cileable with the idea of a designing and benevolent Providence ; how 
the clumsy contrivances in nature speak of the absence of design ; 
how monstrous growths tell of the blind action of unconscious forces. 
Attention is drawn to the beak of the Brazilian toucan, so awkwardly 
formed that the bird can only eat by throwing its food up in the air 
and catching it with the base of the beak ; to the sting of the bee as 
an instrument of defence, which “serves as a rule, when used, to 
bring about the death of its owner”; and to many other of the follies 
of nature. 


Returning from this digression to the evolution of man, Dr. 
Biichner deals with the date of his appearance on earth, with the con- 
nexion between the brain and the mind—on which a mass of facts is 
presented—with thought and consciousness, with the ‘‘soul”. Then 
comes a most admirable chapter on innate ideas, in which are examined 
the various moralities of different nations, and a very arsenal of 
weapons is provided against theology. A separate chapter is devoted 
to the idea of God, and in this Dr. Biichner expresses his agreement 
with the view of Broca, de Lauture, Lubbock, Darwin and others, that 
various savage tribes are without the God idea, and brings forward a 
large number of facts in support of his thesis. The succeeding 
chapters are devoted to the consideration of immortality, ‘ vital 
force ’’, the soul of brutes, free will, and morality ; and some observa- 
tions on philosophy and natural science bring the book to a conclusion. 
The last words are a protest : 


‘Tf we look at things in the open daylight, we find that the ‘ Unknow- 
able’ of modern Agnostics is nothing more than the good old God of the 
theologians, who has already made his appearance in so many deceptive 
guises in the history of philosophy. It makes no essential difference whether 
he answers to the name of ‘will’, or ‘unknown’, or ‘thing per se’, or 
‘universal soul’, or ‘universal reason’, or ‘unknowable’; at the bottom 
of it we always find the same anthropomorphic disfigurement, the same 
asylum ignorantiv, and the same vague being, which, begotten of the fear 
of the unknown, ruled of yore over the crude primeval man, and will con- 
tinue to rule over the civilised man, until the sun of knowledge and the 
recognition of a natural and self-contained order of the world shall have 
made a reality of the iat Lux.” 


One grumble must be made at the conclusion of this notice, not 
against the author but against the German publishers of this work. 
Printer’s errors abound in every direction, and the punctuation is a. 
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thing to be wept over. It is obvious that the proofs were never sub- 
mitted to any competent English reader, and the translator has been 
somewhat cruelly treated by not being allowed to see the translation 
in type, and being thus deprived of the opportunity of correcting some 
very obvious and annoying blunders. 


ANNIE BESANT. 








i owmwet, 


WRITTEN oN MY SLATE IN Prison, on RecEtvinc A VoLuME oF 


SHAKSPERE. 





[It is one of our prison regulations that a prisoner is not allowed to receive a 
library book until he has served two months of his time. At the end of that 
period I applied for and received a Shakspere. | 





Two year-long months that time could hardly kill 
Have I with dungeon walls been girdled round, 
As with their green sheath buds of daffodil, 
Or prison waters fretting underground ; 
But now the sheath is burst from round the flower, 
The stream from darkness gushes into day, 
Magician Shakspere with his word of power 
Speaks to these walls, and they dissolve away. 
No longer is my bound a sunless cell ; 
I have a universe to revel in, 
Where lovers aye love’s fresh old story tell, 
Or by their deaths immortal life here win ; 
Where tales of human passions, human fears, 
Sound to its depths the flood of human tears. 


Frep. HenpErRsoN. 
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Giants and Dwarfs. 
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Aut science begins with curiosity, and thus the oldest veteran of the 
sciences has always a hearty sympathy with the inquisitive child or 
the gaping countryman, and dislikes no one so much as those superior 
persons who despise such ignorance, and suppose themselves to be 
“educated”? and “ well-bred””—far too much so to feel surprise or 
ask questions about anything. The time-honored penny show, with 
its dwarf and giant, its fat lady and its living skeleton, have no 
longer any attractions for them; yet, just as the strolling theatre of 
three centuries ago was good enough alike for the simplest villagers 
who formed the audience, and the supreme dramatists who stood 
unnoticed among its writers and players—so it is with the travelling 
show. It is only the man of non-scientific education who will turn 
away in contempt from dwarf or giant; the physiologist, the thoughtful 
physician, even the educationist, is learning now-a-days to look at 
human curiosities such as these in a way which differs little from that of 
the simplest onlookers, save that the former feel their wonder more 
deeply, and ask their simple natural questions in a more precise 
and searching way. What makes the giant so much bigger than I am, 
the dwarf so much smaller? Is it true that there were once races of 
giants and pigmies, as old traditions say? And when we realise that 
the tall and short people around us are, as it were, on the way to 
giants or dwarfs, we are in a position to put our question in its not 
very alarmingly scientific form. What circumstances determine the 
variations of stature? What is the relation of stature to other bodily 
qualities—strength, health, endurance? And what to mental qualities ? 
In short, what are the differences between big and little people, and 
what are the advantages and disadvantages of each ? 

But first let us look at our giants. The mythological series hover 
on the outskirts of memory, eager to return and be for a moment seen. 
We hear again the thundering tread, the deep voice humming its ‘‘fee- 
fo-fum ”’, and watch the undaunted Jack step boldly forward to the 
fray: again we pass the night with Thor in the five mighty halls of 
a wayside palace, and find in the morning that we have only been 
inside a giant’s glove. Cormoran and Blunderbore, Cyclops and the 
Totuns, all these and many more flit swiftly past. Leaving their fate 
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to the story-teller, we may pause for a moment to note how curiously 
mixed is the origin of such tales. Often, no doubt, they arise in 
relation to heroes of gigantic stature. Magnified, of course, by tradi- 
tion, as they recede into its mist, largely also they are imagined as 
ideals of a developed or degenerate humanity. In almost all countries, 
too, the occurrence of huge funeral mounds and monumental stones 
come in to aid that consolidation of legend and myth, of poem and 
ideal, into supposed historical fact, which has been so constant a 
process in the history of mankind; the colossal standing stones and 
dolmens seem, indeed, as if the product of some proportionally mighty 
race of builders, who could stride at will from Stonehenge to Karnac ; 
nay, from Ireland to Mycenee. Then the popular faith is aided by a 
not too critical appeal to the testimony of the rocks, for the peasant of 
the Ardennes and the Indian of the Mexican plateau are alike firmly 
convinced that the remains of huge bears and hyzenas, so common in 
the caverns of the one country, and the mastodon tusks and fragments 
which so constantly turn up on every field and wayside of the other, 
are really the ‘‘giant’s bones” he calls them. This widespread 
popular mythus has even had its scientific exponents. Thus, a recent 
French writer tells us that in 1718 a member of the Academy 
presented an elaborate memoir on the degeneration of human stature 
up to the Christian era, from which it appeared that Father Adam 
was exactly 123 feet nine inches high, and Eve 118 feet nine inches 
and three-quarters. But after the fall a degeneration in stature 
parallel to the historical shortening of life set in. Noah was still a 
hundred feet exactly, but Abraham was only twenty-eight, and Moses, 
thirteen fect high, while Hercules was four feet shorter still, and 
Alexander, falsely called the Great, was but a pigmy of seven feet 
odd inches, well-nigh as degenerate as ourselves, when we compare him 
with these colossal patriarchs. ‘That this investigation was well 
received by the Academy is also gravely recorded. It seems that the 
theological members hailed it as a “‘sublime vision”’, and the scientific 
ones (let us hope not without a tinge of sarcasm) as ‘‘an astonishing 
discovery”. Such precise statistics were indeed natural enough to an 
age which devised an equally precise chronvlogy, and took so literal a 
view of all tradition. 

The belief in human degeneracy, as we may learn alike from 
ancient writers or from the elders of our own day, is easily 
accounted for by the fact that it is the stronger and larger types of 
men who attain longevity. The average height and weight of a 
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body of old men is distinctly higher than that of the generation 
younger, not because their whole generation was so, but simply 
because the best examples of it have survived the rest. And abso- 
lute proof that there has been no real degeneracy of average stature 
(modern conditions of town life being of course not under discussion) 
is afforded by the Egyptian mummies, or more fairly, since within 
the limits of the European races, by the suits of armor preserved in 
so many museums and arsenals. These, it is found, are on the 
average rather too small than too large for the officers and men 
of modern armies. And when we open ancient burial mounds, and 
find the skeletons of the chieftains of the primeval races, we still find 
no evidence of extraordinary stature. In fact the evidence is all 
rather in the reverse direction, for it seems that there has been a 
distinct though slight rise of average stature since the Middle Ages. 

Ancient traditions also tell us of nations of pigmies, and even 
naturalists of the importance of Aristotle and Pliny seem to have had 
no doubt of their existence. The classical writers have preserved 
accounts of many dwarfs, since these were greatly valued at the 
imperial court and in noble households; and of these it appears one 
was no larger than a partridge, another had to carry weights when- 
ever he walked abroad, so as not to be blown away by the wind, 
while another had reached the ideal of smallness, the actual 
vanishing-point, and had grown so small that nobody could see him! 
In later and more historical times, the most remarkable dwarf is 
perhaps, Sir Jeffery Hudson, who was served up in a pie before the 
king, a circumstance which it by no means pleased the passionate 
little man to be reminded of, and concerning which he actually 
insisted on fighting a duel, and killed his man. Until thirty years 
of age he was only eighteen inches high, but then commenced to 
grow rapidly and shot up to the height of 3ft. 9in., at which he 
could scarcely any longer be called a genuine dwarf. The Polish 
dwarf, Count Borolawski, was famous at the end of the last century, 
and at the commencement of the present one; but the best known 
of the whole fraternity was of course General Tom Thumb, although 
he owed much to his enterprising exhibitor, the notorious Mr. P. T. 
Barnum, whose name has, curiously enough, become naturalised in 
French as signifying showman of the first magnitude. 


Comparing giants and dwarfs, we find that the former are usually 
of weak, languid, and lymphatic constitution, ill-proportioned, weak- 
chested, and very short-lived; while dwarfs are of active habits, 
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lively and passionate temperament, and, at least when well-propor- 
tioned, seem to be as long-lived as other men, or sometimes even 
more so; thus Hudson lived to the age of sixty-three, and Boro- 
lawski to 98. Dwarfs, too, have the advantage in intellect, and are 
physically strong for their size: they also frequently leave children, 
who are commonly of ordinary stature. On the whole, therefore, 
we see that there would be little advantage in adding a eubit to 
our stature, and we may well rest contented as we are. 

Leaving the occasional extremes of dwarfish or gigantic size out 
of account, we may reckon those races whose average stature falls. 
below 5ft. 3in. as small, while those usually exceeding 5ft. 7in. may 
be reckoned as tall—the French army, whose average height is 
5ft. 5in., being taken as exactly medium. But in France itself the 
variations are exceedingly wide: in the north and east provinces, 
where the race is largely of Germanic origin, the stature is con- 
siderably higher than in the south, west, and midland departments, 
which furnish comparatively few men for the dragoon regiments. 
Thus the loss of Alsace and Lorraine robbed France of almost her 
finest recruiting ground. The very tallest Frenchmen (and some 
departments show a very noble stature) come cither from French 
Flanders, from the Swiss frontier, or from Normandy, and the reason 
is in each case obvious enough. 

The small races are all of inferior type, the Eskimos and Lapps 
in the extreme north, the Negritos of the Philippine Islands, and the 
Andaman Islanders, being among the most characteristic examples. 
A dwarfish race lingers in the wilds of Madagascar, and another has 
been described by Schweinfurth in Central Africa, but the smallest 
of all living races are the miserable Bushmen of South Africa, whose 
average is below 4ft. Zin. In each case these small and weak people 
are evidently the survivals of earlier races, which have been pressed 
into the poorest corners of the earth by stronger new comers; and 
of this our own language and folk-lore give curiously clear evidence. 
For it is now generally believed that the “ fairies” and “ brownies’’, 
of childish lore are no mere fanciful creations, but that the widespread 
and similar stories of them throughout Western Europe are the 
traditions of the conquering Celtic race, which had driven the 
surviving remnant of the previous occupants of the land, probably 
of the same race as the modern Basques of Southern France and 
Northern Spain, to take shelter in cliff and forest, where it was 
dangerous to follow, and still more dangerous to offend them; and 
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from which they could issue by night to steal a sheep or a child, 
like the wicked fairies, or often, doubtless too, poor timid hungry 
souls, to do a night’s work for the farmer or housewife, and earn 
‘“‘their cream-bowl duly set”. In Denbighshire, where a group of 
the small, dark, Basque type still lingers, surrounded by the charac- 
teristically pure Celtic Welshmen, the philologists tell us that one 
may occasionally still hear a man of the latter type, calling another, 
especially of darker complexion, a ‘ brownie” or a ‘ fairy” when 
he wishes to use an epithet peculiarly abusive and offensive. It is, 
in fact, the traditional reminder of inferiority of race. 

Coming to the tall races, we find the Norwegians in the first rank 
in Europe, although the North Prussians and Scots run them fairly 
close. ‘The Canadians and the North American Indians are ‘“ pretty 
men”’; so, too, the Kaffirs and Boers, as our soldiers know ; the races 
of the Polynesian Isles are also of noble stature; while the Patagonians 
are probably the tallest of all, having an average stature not more 
than an inch short of six feet. 

The essential condition which determine stature are thus easily 
nterpreted ; for while nutrition exceeds bodily waste, we must have 
continued growth, and conversely growth must stop when bodily 
waste balances or exceeds nutrition. Hence people in easy circum- 
stances are of higher average than the poor: and in fact, other things 
equal, stature tends to rise steadily with the possession of hereditary 
wealth, which implies an unbroken past of abundant nutrition. Hence 
it is that, as a recent statistician has pointed out, the hundred princes 
of the reigning families of Europe would make a specially magnificent 
troop of heavy dragoons, and in the reverse way we can only too 
readily imagine what misery, prolonged through generations, has 
produced the stunted peasant of the West of Ireland, or the wretched 
frame of the Lapp or the Bushman. In the same way the inhabitants 
of small old country towns, in France at any rate, average half an inch 
or more above the harder-worked and more poorly-fed peasants of the 
environs, and the steady rise of the French national average since the 
frightful losses of the Napoleonic wars, is a natural consequence o! 
their agricultural prosperity on the one hand, and well diffused 
knowledge of cookery on the other. 

Climate must, of course, also be taken into account, for we find 
small races in extremely cold regions; but when we pass to the 
colder temperate ones, we find the very tallest. Thence, passing 


southwards to the warmer temperate regions, size diminishes afresh, 
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as a journey from north to south through either France or Italy 
clearly shows; as does also, though in a less degree, a journey 
through Great Britain. In fact, an almost straight line might be 
drawn from the north of Scotland through England and France, and 
thence into Spain, along which we should find a continuous diminu- 
tion of stature. 


At first sight this seems to argue entirely for a superiority of 
the taller races, but this is by no means so certain as might at first 
appear. Alike in the arts of war and peace, the shorter southern races 
have, on the whole, fully held their own against the taller northerners, 
though strengthened, no doubt, by the continuous infiltration of new 
blood from northern immigrants. And when we note what the 
ancient and the modern world alike owe to the Mediterranean 
peoples, or, taking the case of a single country like France, consider 
how vast has been the importance of the smaller southern type, and 
how frequently it has furnished predominant individuals, we shall 
see that the threatened overwhelming of France by Germany is not so 
likely as some may hope or dread. 

Interesting collateral light is afforded by the general biology of 
sex. It has of late been shown’ that the female sex throughout 
nature is associated with, or rather is the outcome of, conditions of 
optimism, nutrition, and growth, while masculinity is associated with 
a preponderance of the activities which neutralise growth. Hence the 
most masculine types tend to be the smaller; and the energy and 
activity which small men possess in a relatively high degree, and in 
which dwarfs so enormously exceed giants, are naturally to be 
accounted for. Proceeding southwards along the line just mentioned, 
we should find, indeed, the men diminishing in stature, but the women 
on the whole becoming more and more characteristically feminine in 
type; thus, for instance, their extremities become smaller, the waist 
finer, the bosom fuller, and the pelvis broader, and so on, while a 
certain average increase of facial beauty must, we fear, also be 
conceded, although cases of exceptional loveliness are probably 
commoner in England than furthersouth. The lower rate of multipli- 
cation in southern countries also argues for a somewhat higher degree 
of individual development, and the continued survival, and frequent 
ascendency of the smaller southern races throughout the historic 
period, despite their incessant hammering from the northward, may 





1 See ‘Sex’, Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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thus be explained. And as the struggle for existence tends to take a 
more and more active form, the advantages derivable from superiority 
of stature tend to diminish, while those derivable from activity alike 
of body and mind tend to increase. In the future, therefore, as in the 
past, David has as little to fear from Goliath or Saul as ever. 


¥. 
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I.—NIGHT. 


Wuite yet the woods were hardly more than brown, 
Filled with the stillness of the dying day 
The folds and farms and faint green pastures lay, 
And bells chimed softly from the gray-walled town. 
The dark fields with the corn and poppies sown, 
The dark delicious dreamy woodland way, 
The hope of April for the soul of May— 
On all of these night’s wide soft wings swept down. 


One yellow star pierced the clear, cold, pure sky, 
And showed above the net-work of the wood, 
The silence of whose crowded solitude 

Was broken but by little woodland things 

Rustling dead leaves with restless feet and wings, 
And by a kiss that ended in a sigh. 


II.—MORNING. 


The wind of dawn awoke before the line 
Of dawn’s pearl haze made pale the eastern sky, 
And woke the birds aad woodland creatures shy, 
And sighed night’s dirge through tremulous boughs of pine. 
The north and south sky flushed, and the divine 
Rose-radiance touched the moorland lone and high, 
While still the wood was dusk, where, by and by, 
Splendid and strong the risen sun should shine. 
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It shone—on two that through the woodland came 
With eyes averted and cold hands that clung, 
And weary lips that knew forbidden things, 
And hearts made sick with vain imaginings— 
And over all the wood its glory flung, 
The wood—that never more could be the same. 


E. Nessrr. 
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Tue Astronomical Congress recently held at Paris has made arrange- 
ments for a photographic map of the whole of the heavens, to 
include stars down to the eleventh magnitude—an autobiography of 
the sky, so to speak. The work is to be partitioned out amongst 
rarious observatories, and it is wie ulated that 1,500,000 stars will 
appear in it, the number visible to the naked eye being estimated 
at about 6,000 for persons of very acute vision. 


A monument has been erected at Rome to Galileo. It is placed 
in front of the Medici Palace, in which he was confined during his 
trial by the Inquisition, in 1637. The monument bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘Erected in memory of Galileo Galilei, who was kept a 
prisoner in this Palace for having seen that the earth moves round 
the sun”. 


Gotp and silicon have just had their atomic weights re-determined 
with great accuracy by Professor Thorpe and two other experimentalists. 
Both presented unusual difficulties, which were, however, skilfully 
surmounted. The atomic weight of silicon is fixed at 28°332, that of 
gold at 196°85. The result of this latter determination is to place 
gold in its proper place in the periodic classification of Mendelejeff. 


Two German chemists have prepared a mixture of pulverised 
magnesium, chlorate of potash, and sulphide of antimony, which, 
when ignited, gives an instantaneous flash of very brilliant light, 
sufficiently strong to enable photographs to be taken by it. Each 
flash lasts for abcut one-fortieth of a second. By means of these 
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powders, which cost only a few pence each, it will be possible to 
obtain instantaneous photographs at places and times where other 
means of illumination are not available. At the meeting of the 
Berlin Physical Society, at which the invention was announced, Pro- 
fessor Vogel took several photographs by their means. 


Tue problem of photographing objects in their natural colors 
seems to be almost approaching solution. Mr. Mayall, the London 
photographer, has discovered a chemical method of coloring photo- 
graphs which seems to obtain good results, whilst in America recent 
researches have shown that it is possible to obtain all the tints of 
the spectrum from the salts of silver. Light acting upon silver 
chloride in the presence of hydrochloric acid forms a reddish com- 
pound, to which the name of silver photo-chloride has been given, 
photo-bromides and photo-iodides being obtained in the same manner. 
This photo-chloride is ordinarily red, but on exposure to diffused 
sunlight it becomes purple. Mercurie chloride changes it to gray, 
potassium bromide to a permanent lilac, potassium iodide to blue, 
and a mixture of potassium chlorate and hydro-chloric acid to pink 
and flesh-color. The most significant statement, if it be correct, is, 
that when placed in the various parts of the spectrum, this photo- 
chloride assumes most varied and beautiful colors. In the presence 
of lead or zine chloride white light bleaches it, thus producing white 
in those portions of the picture which ought to be white. Sodium 
salicylate greatly increases the sensitiveness of the preparation. 





Tue synthesis of another natural product has recently been accom- 
plished in Germany. The outer coverings of walnuts gathered at 
the end of June become encrusted with yellow, acicular crystals, 
having the formula Cio Hs O2 (OH) and called juglon. This has 
been built up from its elements by two chemists named Bernthsen 
and Lemper, and one more substance is thus added to the already 
long list of organic products which can be artificially produced. 


Drs. Emit Fiscuer and Penzoldt have recently made a number 
of researches on the delicacy of the sense of smell. They find that 
our olfactory nerves are capable of detecting ¢¢sisuo part of a milli- 
gramme of chlorophenol, and yscoboous part of a milligramme of 
mercaptan. The quantity of mercaptan so detected is 250 times less 
than the smallest amount of sodium necessary to show the sodium 
lines in the most sensitive spectroscope. 


Tuer question of the efficacy or non-efficacy of vaccination as pre- 
ventive of disease is after all quite distinct from that other, whether 
particular diseases are caused by the presence in the blood of those 
small organisms called bacilla, though some persons are inclined to 
condemn one theory with the other. It is evident that the so-called 
infectious diseases must be communicated by some means or other, 
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and it may be taken as certain that many of them are transmitted by 
germs which float in the air. Whatever, therefore, may be of value 
of Pasteur’s researches into the effects of inoculation with, and culti- 
vation of, bacilla, this has nothing to do with the truth or falsity of 
the germ theory of disease, and it is unscientific to confound the two. 
Over and over again it has been shown that certain organisms are 
invariably present in a particular disease, and the inevitable conclusion 
from the experiments that have been made is, that these organisms 
or microbes are the cause of the disease. Take the case of scarlet 
fever, for instance. There are very numerous instances of epidemics 
of this disease having been caused by the milk supply from a par- 
ticular farm. If the milk is examined it is found to contain a 
particular species of micrococcus. If the blood of persons suffering 
from scarlet fever is examined, this same micrococcus is found to be 
present, and if the cows which gave the milk are examined, they are 
«liscovered to be suffering from a disease in which these microbes are 
again found. Further, it has been shown that if the micrococcus 
found in the blood of persons suffering from scarlet fever be inoculated 
into a healthy cow, it produces the same disease as that from which 
the cows were suffering whence the infected milk originally came. 
These microbes, it must be remembered, can be isolated and cultivated 
in suitable mediums, so that we have clear evidence of their existence. 
To confound them with the worms to which ancient physicians ascribed 
some diseases, is to discard the whole of the valuable assistance the 
microscope has given to medicine. The difference between the two is 
that no one ever saw the worms, whilst the microbes are being seen 
and examined every day. W. H. Urtey. 














Tire present Grosvenor show offers an undoubtedly fair level of artistic 
achievement in the different branches of portraiture, landscape, and 
figure motives, many of which show great vitality and comprehensive 
veracity of treatment; though on the other hand much that is weak 
and dissociated alike from truthful or poetic realisation meets the eye. 
Among other work in the last named category must be placed the 
altogether unhappy results of Mr. Holman Hunt’s erude departures in 
uninventive art. The fearsome garishness of color, and heaviness 
of tone distinguishing his ‘‘Amaryllis”, and ‘‘ Master Hilary the 
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Tracer’’, fill one with a shuddering sense of artistic aberration, while 
the painted platitudes of Spencer Stanhope’s “‘ Love and the Casting 
Net”, Mrs. E. De Morgan’s ‘“Clytie”, and her portraits of the 
Misses Spencer Stanhope, which might fitly pass as ‘‘ Tweedledee and 
Tweedledum”, evoke a like sensation. Nor does the grace of the 
daughter of the Donati succeed in effacing the dissatisfaction en- 
gendered by poor technical qualifications, evinced especially in the 
anatomical shortcomings of the horse’s forelimbs, in Mr. C. E. 
Halle’s feebly insipid ‘‘ Buondelmonte and the Donati”. ‘A Carni- 
val Souvenir,” the painter’s second canvas, is not merely tame but 
vulgar. 

Of those figure subjects in which artistic value is admirably 
sustained throughout, Mr. Lathangue’s experimental ‘‘ Runaway”’, 
a study of a girl—in very foreshortened position—found sleeping in 
a cornfield, takes a high place by reason of its forceful breadth of 
painting and tenderness of atrial unity. Possessing similar execu- 
tive power, beside giving us more interesting subject matter, is Mr. 
Hacker’s ‘“‘Pelagia and Philammon”. This illustrates the brother 
and sister in the sandy wilderness. Much intensity of expres- 
sion is finely wrought out in the monk’s face, and the flesh 
of the naked Pelagia, lying prone upon the grey waste, is treated 
with both truth and luminous delicacy. But one is bound to add that 
the ‘“‘nimbus” above the dead woman’s head is too solidly indicative 
of a dise lying upon the sand beyond, to meet the mystic requirements 
of symbolic art. The “Lilith” of the Hon. J. Collier as an imagi- 
native scheme just fails to win appreciation, albeit, regarded as an 
essay in flesh painting, it is alike vigorous and masterly in execution, 
as also are his portraits, notably thereof ‘‘J. L. Toole, Esq.”, and 
‘‘Mrs. Horne”’, the latter being a study of a fine type of head, 
relieved by the simplicity of a dull green gown and dark fur. 

Notwithstanding that ‘‘The Garden of Pan”, by Edward Burne 
Jones, is as usual characterised by pronounced medizvalism and 
exaggerated angularity of limb, this is accompanied by so much poetic 
aspiration and refinement of idea as to go far towards redeeming its 
tiresome monotony of brown-hued flesh and landscape. A comparison 
is mentally set up between such work as that seen in the pebbly 
water-course and its growing weeds—admirable as an imitation of 
pre-Raphaelite skill—with that of the same kind say by Lippo Lippi 
or other early Italian master; and understandable as it is that Mr. 
Burne Jones should appreciate the earnestness of these workers, surely 
the problem is rather to translate this by means of a more natural key 
of color and form, than by the adoption of a manner peculiar to these 
earlier painters; of whom, after all, it may truthfully be urged that 
they strove in all sincerity according to their light, and that the out- 
come—generally beautiful in color—of emaciated beings, ete., was not 
so much due to set purpose as to deficient power in co-ordinating atmos- 
pheric unity with the realism of the human form. Better in color is 
the painter’s ‘‘ Baleful Head”, which depicts Perseus bearing the 
dread masque of woe, whose image is mirrored in the clear pool 
helow, whereby the rescued Andromeda can look on it and live. Less 
interesting, and to the full as mannered, are the two portraits by Mr. 
Burne Jones. 
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Mystic beauty predominates in Mr. Watts’s noble “Judgment of 
Paris”. In her unconscious dignity of pose the great Aphrodite 
attests her supremacy over her Olympian rivals. Of W. B. Rich- 
mond’s seven works, two of which may be classed as subject pictures, 
the rest portraits, we prefer the latter; and among these that of 
‘Mrs. Sanderson” and ‘The Earl of Pembroke” strike as the most 
interesting and able. Frank Holl is represented only by portraits, 
but these are full of his wide-known power and vigorous exccllence. 
So also is Professor Herkomer, who sends a forcible study of ‘‘ Canon 
Wilberforce”, and a remarkable portrait of ‘“‘The Late Professor 
Fawcett”. The two portraits by Sir John Millais, although painted 
with solidity, are more distinguished for the masterly suggestion of 
the draperies than for finesse in the flesh painting, the faces being 
hard and crude in the extreme. 


For fine atmospheric gradation ‘‘The Pass of Brander, Loch Awe ”’ 
by Keeley Halswelle, is a daring achievement in paint. Mighty masses 
of granite, rolled in mist, shelve down into the pellucid deeps of the 
mountain lake, over whose stillness plays the crescent of a northern 
rainbow, its irridescent particles scintillating in chromatic fusion with 
the curling mists. One of the most striking essays in landscape art 
in the gallery is, however, Mr. Parsons’s “ Going Westward”, wherein 
the windy sky is broken by distant elms and the flaming sunset, whose 
vivid color meets happy recognition in the quiet streamlet which 
slides along “ by many a field and fallow” to merge with the darken- 
ing shade of the distant horizon. Mr. Parsons’s smaller work of 
“Visitors” in a cottage garden is clever as a study both of cabbages 
and human beings. Phil Morris’s venture into landscape, of ‘‘ Girl’s 
Gathering Osiers on the Arun”, is greatly preferable to his normal 
tributes from the nursery of recent years; while of David Murray’s 
very brilliant Picardian studies “An April Day” gives the most 
satisfaction, his ‘ Little Farm Well Tilled” being too uncomfortably 
cut up with water, and without repose. 


‘* A Misty Moon-Rise”’, by A. East, is imbued with much pcetic 
quality, so are also the two delicately treated transcripts of J. W. 
North, ‘“‘ An Upland Water Meadow” and 


‘* When Winter's wrath begins to quell 
And pleasant Spring appeareth.” 


Miss Osborne’s artistic “St. Benet’s Abbey”, “Sea Fog Blowing o’er 
Oulton Broad”, by E. Fahey, Mr. Schmalz’s “ Before the Storm ”’— 
slight in treatment—W. J. Hennessy’s ‘‘A Summer Evening”, and 
‘*A Sandy Bay ”’—essentially good in color—by Ernest Waterlow, are 
sympathetically understood. 


Of cleverly painted sea pieces somewhat similar in character may 
be noted the vigorous “ Crossing the Bar” and ‘“ Draught of Fishes” 
by H. Macallum; ‘ Wrack for the Farm” by W. H. Bartlett; and 
Napier Hemy’s “St. Sennen’s Cove” and “Spearing Fish”, all 
brilliant in effect and with much play of light on the water. Yeend 
King’s “ Poet and Peasant” is mainly a landscape of willows hanging 
over still water, in which the figures are of minor interest, but the 
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effect and scheme of color both artistic and good. In ‘The Sand- 
hills,” by Adrian Stokes, we get a true and atmospheric realisation 
of a sheep girl among the dunes, hurrying along with her flock. In 
“A Valley of Mentone”, a little variation from Ernest Parton’s sunny 
transcripts of clouded sky and silver birches is effected by the glacial 
peak seen upon the aérial blue, and in the water running over a fore- 
ground of silvery sand; but one faces once more the charm of silver 
birches whose branches make a network of the sky, in the ‘‘ Autumn 
Woods”, which is deliciously varied in color; just as is Keeley 
Halswelle’s ‘* Valley of the Greta’’. 

The best by a long way of Mrs. Swynnerton’s head studies is that of 
‘Miss Jane Austen”’, a harmony inred. Helen Hatton’s ‘‘ Poppies”’, 
a study of a sleeping girl decked with the flaming symbols of sleep ; 
Miss Watson’s “ W: aiting for Darby”, and Miss Jenkins’s ‘“‘ Primrose 
Dame’’, have artistic value; while Miss Merrick gives us a pretty and 
graceful study of a girl waiting, in her ‘‘ Brookside”. ‘ Tibicina” 
by J. R. Weguelin, and “A Corner of the Market Place” by E. J. 
Poynter, are largely reminiscent of Alma Tadema. The “Spring” 
by Jacomb Hood; J. Story’s expressive study of dogs, ‘ Professional 
Beauties” ; ‘‘A Back Street in Venice”, very good in color and paint- 
ing, by J. W. Waterhouse ; a clever portrait of an uninteresting indi- 
vidual, by H. S. Tuke, who likewise exhibits an extremely able picture 
of boys bathing in his ‘‘ Summer Morning” ; ‘‘ A Prehistoric Episode ”’ 
by C. H. Shannon ; ; “A Trying Moment”, which tells its own story, 
by Heywood Bardy; ‘The Village Fountain ”’, by H. R. Rose; “ The 
Portrait of a Lady”, an impression of admirable value by Wilson 
Steer; and the ‘“ Eudora”, by Blake Wirgman, are noteworthy for 
their varying degree of excellence. 

The too, too large and empty religious motive ‘Through Death 
unto Life” by C. W. Mitchell is inept in treatment and artificial in 
thought; while in beholding Edward Clifford’s inane production, with 
its long annotation, of two dreary looking but not pathetic individuals 
waiting for ‘‘The Wanderer’s Return”’, one feels there would be small 
matter for surprise did the absentee from sheer dread of ennui keep 
out of it altogether. 

Little of the sculpture is good, but of that which is, may be 
instanced the powerful and subtly modelled portrait bust of ‘‘ Robert 
Browning”’, by his son; the two artistic little heads by Harry Bates ; 
Miss Iienrietta Montalba’s cleverly sculptured ‘‘ Daphne” ; the rather 
clever statuette of a girl by G. Focardi; the portrait of ‘“‘ Edward 8. 
Heywood, Esq.,”’ by Miss Hallé; ‘1’ Allegro”, and ‘Il Penseroso”’ 
boy studies, both ‘clever and artistic, by G George Wade; and four 
curious wax medallion portraits in color “by Ella and Nelia Casella, 
done in clever imitation of an antique method. Last, but “not least” 
in a very literal sense, may be noticed the gigantic ‘‘ Jubilee” bust 
of the Queen by H.S.H. the Count Gleichen, which is as inartistic 
and ugly in its commonplaceness as may well, or ill, be. 


Mary REeEp. 
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** For the right moment you must wait, as 


Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 






Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 





when the time comes you must strike hard, as } 


; Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, fe 
NS and fruitless.” +H he 
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Tr Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 

It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
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only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 


The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 


The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. 

For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the past, 
industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into Capital 
have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now dependent 
on that class for leave to earn a living. 


If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of laisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 
1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 
_2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions, 
3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 


4. The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 


5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 


6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 


7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 
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The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 


The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





At the first of the bi-monthly meetings of the Society, held on June 3rd, 
at 14, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, E. R. Pease in the chair, the amended 
statement of the principles and aims of the Society was brought up by the 
Committee, considered and passed. It will be found printed above. The 
Executive presented the following report, which was unanimously adopted : 
‘That a new list of the members be prepared, divided into local groups, and 
that a local secretary be appointed for each group, for the purpose of 
arranging for such local work as may be directed by the Society from time 
to time. That the local groups be requested to send in reports to the 
Executive Committee by the 3lst July next as to the position of the 
Socialist propaganda in their districts, and especially on the following 
points: Socialist societies or branches at work (with particulars of meetings, 
address, secretary, literature, attendance, etc.). Working men’s clubs in 
district (with particulars as to members, lectures, address, secretary, 
etc.; number of Socialist members in them). Political organisations 
(members, lectures, address, secretary. Any Socialist members? when do 
they elect *). Local newspapers. Newsagents keeping Socialist literature. 
Halls for meetings, address, price, capacity, secretary. Suggestions for 
local propaganda. That the local secretaries be invited to induce their 
group members (1) To report approaching lectures and debates on Socialist 
matters, and to arrange that some member attends them. (2) To induce 
local newsvendors to sell literature. (3) To write to the local press. (4) 
To distribute the society’s publications (asking each how many Tract No. 6 
he wants.) (5) To act in concert with the local secretary of the Fabian 
Parliamentary League in local matters. That the Society’s meetings be 
divided into two classes, educational and propagandist; that those of the 
latter class be held monthly in the various districts of London in turn, the 
arrangements for each such meeting being entrusted to a committee con- 
sisting of the local group of members, with such members of the Executive 
Committee as may be delegated for that purpose ; and that special efforts 
be made in each case for inviting representatives of the leading local organisa- 
tions. That at the educational meetings of the Society the chairman be 
elected by the meeting, which should usually terminate not later than 10.15 
p.m.; that a register of attendances be kept; that the subjects for discus- 
sion be chosen from the various aspects of Socialism in theory or practice, 
economics being not exclusively dealt with.” 


The second meeting of the month was held in Willis’ Rooms on June 
17th, Ernest Radford in the chair. H. H. Sparling, of the Socialist League, 
read to acrowded meeting a paper entitled ‘‘ Propaganda by Compromise ”’. 
W. H. Utley, — Allen, S. D. Headlam, — Blundell, H. Bland, Annie 
Besant, W. Morris, J. Burns, A. K. Donald, G. B. Shaw, — Wear, took 
part in the discussion, and H. Sparling’s reply closed the proceedings. 


In anew local Parliament just opened at Charing Cross the Socialist 
party is strongly represented, forming nearly one-third of the total num- 
ber of members, On June 24th a motion will be discussed: ‘‘That the 
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condition of the unemployed in this country demands the immediate 
attention of this House”, and an animated debate is expected. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A fairly strong Socialist organisation, under the name of the North of 
England Socialist Federation, has been set going in Northumberland, 
chiefly by the exertions of J. L. Mahon of the Socialist League, aided by 
A. K. Donald, of the same body, and during part of the time by J. E. 
Williams, of the Social Democratic Federation. The provisional statement 
of principles says: ‘‘The North of England Socialist Federation has been 
formed to educate and organise the people to win the economic emanci- 
pation of labor. While fully sympathising with and helping every effort 
of the wage-earners to win better conditions of life under the present 
system, the Socialist Federation aims at abolishing the capitalist and land- 
lord class, and forming the workers of society into a co-operative common- 
wealth.” The programme proposed is: (1) Forming and helping other 
Socialist bodies to form a National and International Socialist Labor 
Party; (2) striving to conquer political power by promoting the election 
of Socialists to Parliament, local governments, school boards, and other ad- 
ministrative bodies; (3) helping trades’ unionism, co-operation, and every 
genuine movement for the good of the workers; (4) promoting a scheme 
for the national and international federation of labor.” It is satisfactory to 
see another organised Socialist body adopting a practical policy of this 
kind. 


The Socialist League, at its annual Conference, rejected the resolution 
printed here last month, and decided to continue to stand aside from all 
political action. <A strong party in the League will continue to work for 
the desired change of policy. Meanwhile those Socialists who are deter- 
mined to build up a political Socialist party must go steadily on with their 
work, leaving the anti-political folk on one side. ‘en years hence the world 
will be able to judge which policy has most advanced the cause of 
Socialism. 


H. H. Champion delivered on June 11th at the French Room, St. 
James’s Restaurant, the first of a course of four lectures on Socialism. The 
room was crowded, and the lecture was an effective exposure of ‘‘ Wrongs 
that require Remedies”. The second lecture, on June 18th, dealt with 
‘Remedies that are no Remedies”. On June 25th Mr. Champion will 
expound ‘‘ The Theories of Socialism”, and on July 2nd, ‘‘ Social Democracy 
in Practice’’. 


Another reduction in miners’ wages, this time in West Lancashire. The 
Northumberland men have gone in at a 12} per cent. reduction, instead of 
the 15 at which they struck. It seems likely that another general strike 
will be declared at Cradley Heath, as some of the employers obstinately 
decline to give the advance conceded by the majority. 


Despite the ‘‘ hard times ”’, money is pretty plentiful with ‘ the classes ”’. 
The Pall Mall Gazette took the trouble to compile a list of some of the 
prices paid for seats to view the royal procession on June 21st. £262 10s. 
was the price for Piccadilly Hall with nine windows; two first-floor 
windows in Regent Street cost £52 10s. ; one first-floor window in Picca- 
dilly £21; single seats cost from £2 2s. to £5 5s.; and standing room 
£1 1s. It seems incredible that fools enough can be found to part with 
their money to such an extent for the sake of seeing an old lady and a 
procession. And when we reflect that this is done in a city in which 
people die of starvation, the folly seems to swell into the dimensions of a 
crime, 
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Among the rich people’s wills that have lately been proved are: that of 
Mr. Perrins (Lea and Perrins’ sauce), who left personalty to the extent 
of £664,431 9s. 9d., in addition to real and leasehold estate; that of Mrs. 
Mary Ann Morrison, who left personalty of over £617,000; and that of 
Mrs. Anna Maria Heywood, widow of a banker, who left upwards of 
£650,000 personalty, as well as real estate. Nearly two millions of wealth 
bequeathed by three people to persons who have done nothing to make it; 
invested at 4 per cent. this will yield an income of nearly £80,000 a year for 


ever to idlers who will give to society absolutely nothing in exchange 
for it. 


IRELAND. 


The shameful landlord crusade against the unhappy tenantry continues, 
but the scenes at Bodyke and elsewhere have been so graphically described 
in the daily press that there is no need to do more than allude to them here. 


AUSTRIA. 


We hear little of Austrian Socialist and Labor movements. Only now 
and then there is a flash which tells that the fire burns under the crust of 
repression. Thus at Vienna twelve ‘‘ Anarchists” have just been arrested, 
one of them the wife of a Socialist leader lately sentenced to eighteen 
years of imprisonment. 


BELGIUM. 


The strikes among the miners have been spreading, and in the Seraing 
coal basin 1,759 colliers and iron workers are out. In le Borinage 5,000, 
and in the basin of Charleroi 10,000 men are on strike, and they out- 
number the troops sent to overawe them. At Brussels and Louvain about 
60,000 metal workers and machinists have decided in favor of a general strike, 
and at Verviers, Li¢ége, and Ghent, preparations for a general strike are 
being made. 


Some conflicts have arisen between the strikers and the troops, chiefly 
in connexion with the forbiddal of public meetings. At Jemappes a num- 
ber of workmen were wounded by charges of the soldiers in the dispersion 
of a meeting. At Brussels several small riots have been caused by 
the police, and many arrests have been made; Bongaer, a Socialist, has 
been sent to prison for going to a prohibited meeting. The women are 
taking an active part in the agitation, and declare that their husbands 
shall not return to work until universal suffrage is granted and an amnesty 
given to the imprisoned strikers of last year. 


HOLLAND. 


A Socialist named Baye has been sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment at Gravenhage. 


Domela Nieuwenhuis still expiates in prison the crime of being a rich 
man who loves the poor. So bitter towards him is the feeling of the ruling 
classes that an Amsterdam professor who ventured to plead for his release 
was warned that in so doing he was risking his good name. 


GERMANY. 


The attempts to crush out Socialism in Magdeburg are being vigorously 
carried on. Thirty-one Socialists were condemned at one trial for belonging 
to a secret society ; most of those accused boldly confessed their Socialism ; 
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‘“*T am a Social Democrat, body and soul,” said Oscar Nitschke, and his 
words were echoed by Hermann Dieck, Schulze, Erb, Mollenhauer, and 
others. A traitor named Speck was the chief witness ; this scoundrel was 
a police spy who posed as a Social Democrat. 


Twenty-two more arrests have been made, and the accused have been 
sent to Leipzig for trial for high treason. Eighteen citizens have been 
ordered to quit Magdeburg, and police perquisitions are being carried out. 


At Danzig a prosecution similar to that of Magdeburg has sent twenty 
Socialists to prison. So merrily goes it with right of opinion under the tyranny 
of blood and iron. 


It will be remembered that the percentage of Socialists in Saxony is one 
of the highest in Germany. The following facts show the need for change. 
Shoemakers, tinkers, and locksmiths receive as wages 3s. and their board 
for a week’s work of thirteen to fourteen hours a day. The board consists 
of potatoes in the morning, mid-day and evening, a little succory-broth, 
dripping, meat once a week, and some fat and bread. Tailors and smiths 
get board and 2s, 6d. a week. Rent runs high, a house of two rooms with 
office and kitchen costing from £13 to £15 a year. Jretheit sardonically 


remarks that ‘‘ agitators” are scarcely wanted in Saxony to recruit the 
Socialist ranks. 





Not content with crushing out labor organisation and workmen’s 
meetings, the authorities also silence the workmen’s press. The Leipziger 
Volkszeitung and the Thiiringer freie Presse are the latest victims, 


ITALY. 


At Milan, some laborers have been fined for going on strike. At Turin, 
the men employed in the Royal Arms Factory have had the impertinence 
to apply for a reduction of their hours, and an increase of their wages. 
They do not think young children ought to be employed at 9d. a day, and 
they even ask to be treated with ‘‘common politeness, and not as slaves ”’. 
But as long as they are compelled to sell themselves to people who utilise 
them for their own profit, what else are they ? 


Russia. 


The five Nihilists who were added on May 20th (not May 17th as given 
last month) to the long list of Nihilist martyrs were: Vasili Osipanoff, 
Pakhomius Andrejushkin, Vasifi Generaloff, Peter Sheviroff, and Alexander 
Oulianoff. The latter was offered his life if he would ask for pardon, but 
he refused and died. Only three gallows were erected for the five men, and 
Sheviroff and Oulianoff had to stand awaiting execution for half-an-hour, 
while their comrades were writhing before their eyes in the last agonies of 
death. Despite this fearful trial, their dignity and nerve did not fail them ; 
they stood unmoved and steadfast till the cords from the necks of their 
brethren clasped their own throats, and released them from pain. ‘‘ The 
corpses lie prone, but the Idea stands upright.” 


AMERICA. 


The position of the Knights of Labor at the present time is a very 
interesting one. The General Master Workman, T. V. Powderly, has un- 
necessarily attacked Socialism, and has consequently aroused strong oppo- 
sition to himself among the Socialist members of the organisation. He 
has also thrown himself strongly on the side of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and has even offered to change any points in the constitution of the order 
to which the Pope objects. It is to be hoped that T. V. Powderly will be 
deposed from his position, as a Papist Anti-Socialist is scarcely in his right 
place at the head of a great labor organisation. The Knights of Labor 
are profoundly Socialist in spirit though not in name, as the readers of 
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Our Corner may see by referring to their declaration of principles, priuted 
in the October number, 1886. 


The Canadian Labor Reformer has the following: ‘‘The Springfield, Mass., 
Foundry Company is doing very well under the profit-sharing system. 
The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company reports that its experiment 
has proved satisfactory to both employers and employed. The Norton 
Bros., of Chicago, who started it a year ago, the other day divided $15,295 
among 250 employees. Each employee received 7} per cent. on his earnings, 
and ran from $38.50 to $77.70 for the year. Other concerns are seriously 
thinking of trying the experiment, and there is nothing in it to antagonise 
organised labor. 

‘The total number of labor strikes and lock-outs this year to April 30th, 
was 376, against 49 up to the same time last year. The tctal number of 
men involved was 148,000 against 130,000 at the same time last year, a gain 
of 14 percent. Three thousand coa) miners struck in March, 1,875 stcel- 
workers, 1,000 stove-makers, and 1,280 in the building trades. The strikes 
in the building trades have stimulated the spirit of organisation among 
employers, and the result will probably be a special session of the executive 
committee of the national organisation to hasten the completion of the 
details of their organisation. 


‘*Mechanical labor is growing in demand, particularly in the Western 
States, and skilled labor is finding wages advanced, without solicitation in 
many cases, on account of the opportunities that are oftered for employment. 
The need is felt particularly in the West for trade schools, and it is probable 
that some Western city will take the lead in the experiment. But, if so, 
great care will be exercised by the managers as to the character of the 
pupils or students admitted.” 


Mrs. Fales, the representative of the Sociologic Society of America, 
speaking at the Co-operative Congress at Carlisle, gave the following details 
on the present condition of the wage-earners in America: ‘‘In national 
wealth the United States stands foremost among the nations of the world, 
but as national wealth has increased wages have decreased. From 1860 to 
1870 the wealth of the country increased from $16,000,000,000 to 
$24,000,000,000; and in 1880 it amounted to $43,000,000,000. During the 
last ten years wages have decreased from an average of a little more than 
$400 per annum to an average of a little more than $300 per annum. ‘The 
Massachusetts census of 1880 shows that, embracing a period of twenty-one 
years, from 1861 to 1881, there has been throughout the country a decline 
of 10 per cent. in the purchasing power of wages. That while there was an 
average increase of wages during that time of 31} per cent., the increase of 
prices was 414 per cent., and that the wage worker in the States is really 
worse off to-day than he was in 1860. Wealth has become concentrated in 
a few hands. During the five years between 1875 and 1880, there has been 
2 fall in the remuneration of labor. While the workers in Massachusetts 
(aud this is considered indicative of the general condition of the country) in- 
creased by upwards of 43,000, and the capital employed by 56 millions, yet 
the amount paid in wages remained nearly stationary. The population of 
the States is estimated at a little over 450 millions; the number of wage 
earners about 17 millions; they and their families constitute more than nine- 
tenths of the population. For the year 1880 the workers received in wages 
a sum representing but three-eighths of the total product, while the capita- 
list, or employing class, representing less than one-tenth of the populaticn, 
absorbed over five-eighths of the total production. This will give a faint 
idea of the extent to which under the competitive system, wealth is being 
concentrated.” 
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